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A MEANINGFUL STORM 
Some Reflections on Autocephaly, 
Tradition and Ecclesiology 


Alexander Schmemann 


*'Wherefore putting away lying, 
speak every man truth with his 
neighbor: for we are members 
one of another” (Eph. 4:25). 


1 . 

The storm provoked by the “autocephaly” of the Orthodox 
Church in America is probably one of the most meaningful crises 
in several centuries of Orthodox ecclesiastical history. Or rather it 
could become meaningful if those who are involved in it were 
to accept it as an unique opportunity for facing and solving an 
ecclesiastical confusion which for too long a time was simply 
ignored by the Orthodox. For if America has all of a sudden 
become the focus of Orthodox attention and passions, it is because 
the situation of Orthodoxy here, being the most obvious result of 
that confusion, was bound to reveal sooner or later the true nature 
and scope of, indeed, a “pan-Orthodox” crisis. 

Not many words are needed to describe the American “situation”; 
by 1970, Orthodoxy in America existed in the form of: one Greek 
jurisdiction, three Russian, two Serbian, two Antiochian, two 
Romanian, two Bulgarian, two Albanian, three Ukrainian, one 
Carpatho-Russian and some smaller groups which we omit here 
for the sake of simplicity. Within every national subdivision each 
group claimed to be the only “canonical” one and denied recognition 
to others. As to criteria of this “canonicity,” they were also quite 
diversified. Some groups saw it in their jurisdictional dependence 
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on their “Mother Churches,” some, which—like the Carpatho-Russian 
Diocese—could not claim any identifiable Mother Church, on their 
“recognition” by the Ecumenical Patriarch, some on some other 
kind of “continuity” and “validity.” Several of these “jurisdictions” 
did—while others did not—belong to the “Standing Conference of 
Orthodox Bishops,” a non-official voluntary association established 
to promote the unification of Orthodoxy in the New World, but 
which in ten years of its existence could not agree even on 
general principles of such an unification. This unique and quite 
unprecedented situation existed for many decades. But what makes 
it even more appalling is the fact that at no time did it provoke 
any noticeable alarm in the Church at large, at least in her 
“officialdom.” Indeed, no one seemed either to see or to admit 
that American Orthodoxy had in fact become a blatant denial of 
all that which learned Orthodox delegates to ecumenical gatherings 
were at the same time proclaiming to be the “essence” of Orthodoxy 
as the True Church and the Una Sancta. I am convinced that to 
future historians this “American situation” made up of progressive 
fragmentation, court trials, passionate polemics and mutual suspicion, 
will be a source of endless amazement. 

The storm began early in 1970 when one of the largest and 
oldest “jurisdictions” brought to an end its long quarrel with its 
Mother Church by asking for and receiving a status of total 
administrative independence (“autocephaly”), dropped from her 
name a qualification (“Russian”) which after 175 years of unbroken 
continuity on this continent was obviously obsolete and adopted 
a geographical definition (“in America”) corresponding both to 
its location and vocation. Yet if some fifty years of chaos and 
divisions, confusion and progressive deterioration, left the Church 
at large perfectly indifferent, this simple fact—the emergence of an 
Orthodox Church in America based on equally simple and empirical 
presuppositions, that the Church here, after almost two centuries 
of existence, might be independent and could be American —raised 
a storm which keeps gaining momentum and has by now involved 
the entire Orthodox Church. 

The purpose of this article is not to defend the “autocephaly.” 
It is rather to investigate the nature and the causes of the storm 
it ignited, the deep and probably almost unconscious motivations 
behind these passionate reactions. That “autocephaly” was met at 
first with insults, inuendos and interpretations ad malem partem 
was probably to be expected. But insults never prove or solve 
anything. And I am convinced that beneath them there is an 
immense and truly tragic misunderstanding. My only goal in writing 
this article is to try to locate and to assess it. Above all we need 
today a clarification. Only then may a more constructive and 
meaningful discussion, a search for common solutions, become 
possible. 
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2 . 


The natural and essential “term of reference” in Orthodoxy is 
always Tradition. That the present controversy takes the form of 
“appeals” to Tradition, of argumentation ex traditione, is therefore 
perfectly normal. What is less normal but deeply revealing of the 
present state of Orthodoxy is the fact that these “appeals” and 
arguments seem to result in openly contradicting and mutually 
exclusive claims and affirmations. It is as if we were either “reading” 
different Traditions or the same one differently. It certainly would 
be unfair to explain these contradictions merely by ill-will, ignorance 
or emotions. If to some the coming into existence of an “Orthodox 
Church in America” is a first step towards genuine Tradition, while 
to some others it is the beginning of a canonical collapse, the reason 
for this must be a deeper one; not only, indeed, do we differently 
read the same Tradition, but we also appeal to different traditions. 
And it is this fact that we have to understand and to explain. 

Let us remember first of all that the Orthodox concept of 
Tradition cannot be reduced to that of texts and regulations which 
every one who wants to prove anything has merely to quote. Thus 
the “Holy Canons,” i.e. that collection of canonical texts which is 
common to all Orthodox Churches, does not exhaust the canonical 
tradition. This observation is especially important in view of the 
fact that the key words of our present debates—“autocephaly,” 
“jurisdiction,” etc.—are virtually absent from the Holy Canons and 
current “appeals,” and references are made almost exclusively to 
various “precedents” of the past. Now, such appeals to the past 
and to “precedents” have always been considered as perfectly 
legitimate from the Orthodox point of view, for Tradition most 
certainly includes facts as well as texts. It is also clear, however, 
that not all “past,” in virtue of being “past,” is to be identified 
with Tradition. In the XVIIIth century the Ecumenical Throne 
“abolished” the Serbian “autocephaly.” More recently it “recognized” 
the heretical “Living Church” in Russia. Muscovite bishops used 
to reconsecrate the bishop elected to the Patriarchal office. At some 
time or another virtually all Orthodox Churches established their 
“jurisdiction” in America. Are all these facts “canonical precedents” 
simply because they occurred in the past and were “institutionalized?” 
Is it not obvious, therefore, that “past” itself always needs evaluation 
and that the criterion of such an evaluation is not “factual” (“it 
happened”) but ecclesiological, that, in other words, it consists 
in a reference to the permanent and unchanging doctrine of the 
Church, to her “essence?” If the forms of the Church’s life and 
organization change, it is in order precisely to preserve unchanged 
the “essence” of the Church; for otherwise the Church would 
cease to be a Divine institution and become a mere product of 
historical forces and developments. And the function of Tradition 
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is always to assure and to reveal this essential and unchanging 
“identity” of the Church, her “sameness” in space and time. To 
“read” Tradition is therefore not to “quote” but to refer all facts, 
texts, institutions and forms to the ultimate essence of the Church, 
to understand their meaning and value in the light of the Church’s 
unchanging “esse.” But then the question is: What is the basic 
principle and the inner criterion of such a “reading,” of our appeals 
to Tradition? 


3. 

All Orthodox canonists and theologians have always agreed 
that for the canonical tradition such an inner criterion is to be 
found in the Holy Canons, i.e., that corpus which includes the 
Apostolic Canons, the decisions of Ecumenical and some local 
Councils, and rules extracted from various patristic writings. This 
corpus has been always and everywhere considered as normative, 
not only because it constitutes the earliest “layer” of our canonical 
tradition, but because its primary content and term of reference is 
precisely the “essence” of the Church, her basic structure and 
constitution rather than the historically contingent forms of her 
existence. This layer is thus the norm of any subsequent canonical 
development, the inner measure of its “canonicity,” the very context 
within which everything else in the history of the Church, be it 
past, present or future, is to be evaluated. 

If this is true, and until now it has always been held as true 
by the consensus of Orthodox canonists and theologians, we have 
a first methodological “clue” to our present controversy, one 
principle by which to evaluate the various “appeals” to Tradition. 
It is indeed quite significant then that references to this “essential” 
canonical tradition are very scarce, not to say non-existent, in the 
storm originated by “autocephaly.” The reason for this is simple 
and I already mentioned it: the Holy Canons virtually ignore the 
terms which are at the heart of the debate: “autocephaly,” 
“jurisdiction,” etc. One is naturally tempted then to refer directly 
to those “layers” of the past and to those “traditions” which seem 
to be of greater help in providing “proofs” and “precedents.” But 
it is here precisely that we must “locate” the initial weakness and 
the fundamental deficiency of this entire method of arguing. For 
on the one hand, it is probably possible with some know-how to 
find a “precedent” and a canonical “justification” for almost 
anything. Yet on the other hand, the whole point is that no 
“precedent” as such constitutes a sufficient canonical justification. 
If the notion of “autocephaly” went into existence after the fixation 
of the normative tradition, this does not mean that the former does 
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not need to be “referred” to the latter, understood and evaluated 
in its ecclesiological context. One cannot meaningfully debate the 
question of who has the “right to grant autocephaly” unless one 
first agrees on the basic ecclesiological meaning of that “right” and 
of “autocephaly.” One cannot speak of “autocephaly” as “canonical” 
or “uncanonical” unless one first sees and understands it in the 
light of the canons, i.e. the essential and universal canonical tradition. 
If “autocephaly”—and here everyone will agree—is one particular 
mode or expression of the Churches’ relationship to one another, 
where, if not in the essential tradition, is the fundamental nature 
of that relationship to be found? 


4. 

My first conclusion is a simple one. If notions such as 
“autocephaly” or “jurisdiction” are absent from the canonical 
tradition which everyone accepts as normative, this very absence 
is a tremendously important factor for the proper understanding 
and evaluation of these notions. In the first place this absence 
cannot be termed “accidental”; if it were accidental, we would 
have of necessity been able to find an equivalent notion. It cannot 
furthermore be ascribed to, let us say, the “underdeveloped” 
character of earlier ecclesiology, for it would mean that for several 
centuries the Church existed without something essential for her 
very life. But then this absence can be explained by only one fact: 
a significant difference in the very approach to the Church between 
the essential tradition and the one which appeared at a later date. 
It is this difference that we must understand if we are to grasp 
the true ecclesiological meaning of “autocephaly.” 

Even a superficial reading of the Canons shows that the 
Church they depict is not, as it is today for us, a network 
of “sovereign” and “independent” entities called Patriarchates or 
Autocephalous or Autonomous Churches each having “under” 
itself (in its “jurisdiction”) smaller and subordinated units such 
as “dioceses,” “exarchates,” “parishes,” etc. This “jurisdictional” 
or “subordinationist” dimension is absent here because, when dealing 
with the Church, the early ecclesiological tradition has its starting 
point and its basic term of reference in the local church . This 
early tradition has been analysed and studied so many times in 
recent years that no detailed elaboration is needed here. What is 
important for us is that this local Church, i.e. a community 
gathered around its bishop and “clerus,” is a full Church. It is 
the manifestation and the presence in a given place of the Church 
of Christ. And thus the main aim and purpose of the canonical 
tradition is precisely to “protect” this fulness, to “guarantee,” so 
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to speak, that this local Church fully manifests the oneness, holiness, 
apostolicity and catholicity of the Church of Christ. It is in function 
of this fulness, therefore, that the canonical tradition regulates the 
relation of each Church with other Churches, their unity and 
interdependence. The fulness of the local Church, its very nature 
as the Church of Christ in a particular place depends primarily 
on her unity in faith, tradition and life, with the Church everywhere; 
on her being ultimately the same Church. This unity is assured 
essentially by the bishop whose office or “leitourgia” is to maintain 
and to preserve, in constant union with other bishops, the continuity 
and the identity in space and time of the universal and catholic 
faith and life of the one Church of Christ. For us the main point, 
however, is that although dependent on all other Churches, the 
local Church is not “subordinate” to any of them. No Church is 
“under” any other Church and no bishop is “under” any other 
bishop. The very nature of this dependence and, therefore, of unity 
among Churches, is not “jurisdictional.” It is the unity of faith 
and life, the unbroken continuity of Tradition, of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit that is expressed, fulfilled and preserved in the 
consecration of one bishop by other bishops, in their regular 
Synods, and, in brief, in the organic unity of the Episcopate which 
all bishops hold in solidum (St. Cyprian). 

The absence of “jurisdictional” subordination of one Church 
to another, of one bishop to another, does not mean absence of 
hierarchy and order. This order in the early canonical tradition is 
maintained by the various levels of primacies , i.e. episcopal and 
ecclesiastical centers or focuses of unity. But again primacy is not 
a “jurisdictional” principle. If, according to the famous Apostolic 
Canon 34, the Bishops everywhere must know the first among 
them—the same canon “refers” this primacy to the Holy Trinity 
which has “order” but certainly no “subordination.” The function 
of primacy is to express the unity of all, to be its organ and 
mouthpiece. The first level of primacy is usually that of a “province,” 
i.e. a region in which all bishops, together with the Metropolitan, 
take part in the consecration of the bishop of that region, and meet 
twice a year as Synod. If we had to apply the notion of “autocephaly” 
to the early Church it should be properly applied to this provincial 
level, for the main mark of “autocephaly” is precisely the right 
to elect and to consecrate bishops within a given region. The second 
level of primacy is that of a wider geographical area: “Orient” 
with Antioch, Asia with Ephesus, Gaul with Lyons, etc. The 
“content” of this primacy is primarily doctrinal and moral. The 
Churches of any given area usually “look up” to the Church from 
which they received their tradition and in times of crisis and 
uncertainty gather around her in order to find under her leadership 
a common solution to their problems. Finally, there is also from 
the very beginning a universal “center of unity,” a universal 
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primacy: that of the Mother Church of Jerusalem at first, then 
that of the Church of Rome, a primacy which even modern Roman 
theologians define, at least in that early period, in terms of 
“sollicitude” rather than in those of any formal “power” or 
“jurisdiction.” 

Such is the essential canonical tradition of the Church. And 
it is only in its light that we can understand the real significance 
of those subsequent “layers” which were added to it and complicated 
it during the long earthly pilgrimage of the Church. 


5. 

The early structure of the Church was substantially changed 
and “complicated,” as everyone knows, by the event which still 
remains the most important single event in the history of the 
Church: the Church’s reconciliation with the Empire, and an 
alliance between them within the framework of a Christian 
“ecumene,” a Christian “universe.” Ecclesiologically this event 
meant, above all, a progressive organizational integration of the 
Church’s structures into the administrative system of the Empire. 

Let me stress immediately that this integration, and the entire 
second “layer” of our canonical tradition which is derived from it 
and which can be termed “imperial,” cannot be considered from 
an Orthodox point of view as a passing “accident,” or, as some 
Western historians think, a result of a “surrender” of the Church 
to the Empire. No, it is an integral part of our tradition and the 
Orthodox Church cannot reject Byzantium without rejecting some¬ 
thing belonging to her very substance. But it must be understood 
that this layer is a different one, based on different presuppositions 
and having therefore different implications for Orthodox ecclesiology. 
For if the first layer is both the expression and the norm of the 
unchanging essence of the Church, the fundamental meaning of 
this second, “imperial” level is that it expresses and regulates the 
historicity of the Church, i.e. her equally essential relation to the 
world in which she is called to fulfill her vocation and mission. It 
belongs indeed to the very nature of the Church that she is always 
and everywhere not of this world and receives her being and life 
from above, not from beneath, and that, at the same time, she 
always accepts the world to which she is sent and adjusts herself 
to its forms, needs and structures. If the first layer of our canonical 
tradition refers to the Church in herself, to those structures which, 
expressing her essence, do not depend on the “world,” the second 
one has as its very object her “acceptance” of the world, the 
norms by which she is related to it. The first deals with the 
“unchanging,” the second with the “changing.” Thus, for example, 
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the Church is a permanent reality of the Christian faith and 
experience whereas the Christian Empire is not. But inasmuch 
and as long as this Empire, this “Christian world, 1 ” is a reality, 
the Church not only accepts it de facto but enters into a positive 
and in a sense even an organic relationship with it. The essential 
aspect, the “canonical” meaning of that relationship, however, is 
that it does not bestow on anything in this world the same essential 
value as the one the Church possesses. For the Church the “image 
of the world always fades away” (I Cor. 7:31), and this applies to 
all forms and institutions of the world. Within the framework of 
the “Christian ecumene” the Church may easily accept the right 
of the Christian Basileus to convoke Ecumenical Councils or to 
nominate bishops or even to change the territorial boundaries and 
privileges of the Churches. All this does not make the Emperor 
an essential category of the Church’s life. In this sense the second 
canonical layer is essentially relative , for its very object is precisely 
the Church’s life within relative realities of “this world.” Its 
function is to relate the unchanging essence of the Church to an 
ever changing world. 

Now it is obvious that what could be termed the jurisdictional 
dimension of the Church and of her life had its roots precisely 
in this second, “imperial” layer of our tradition. But it must be 
stressed immediately that this jurisdictional level did neither replace 
the earlier, “essential” one, nor merely develop it. Even today, 
after centuries of an almost complete triumph of “jurisdictional” 
ecclesiology, we say, for example, that all bishops are “equal in 
grace” denying thus that distinctions in rank (e.g. patriarch, 
archbishop, bishop) have any “ontological” content. It is absolutely 
important to understand that this “jurisdictional” layer, although 
perfectly justified and even necessary in its own sphere of application, 
is a different layer, not to be confused with the “essential” one. 
The source of that difference lies in the fact that the jurisdictional 
“power” comes to the Church not from her essence, which is not 
“of this world,” and is, therefore, beyond any jus , but from her 
being “in the world” and thus in a mutual relationship with it. 
Essentially the Church is the Body of Christ, the Temple of the 
Holy Spirit, the Bride of Christ; but empirically she is also a 
society and as such a part of “this world” and in “relation” with 
it. And if any attempt to separate and to oppose to one another 
those two realities leads to a heretical disincarnation of the Church, 
her reduction to a human, all too human “institution,” a confusion 
between the two is equally heretical for it ultimately subordinates 
grace to jus , making Christ, in the terms of St. Paul “die in vain.” 
The heart of the matter is that the “essence” of the Church—which 
is not “jurisdictional”—can and even must have “in this world” an 
inevitable “jurisdictional” projection and expression. Thus, for 
example, when the canon says that a bishop is to be consecrated 
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by “two or three” bishops, this in itself is not a “juridical” norm 
but the expression of the very essence of the Church as an organic 
unity of faith and life. The full “reading” and understanding of 
this canon implies, therefore, of necessity its reference to the 
“essential” ecclesiology. Yet at the same time this canon is 
obviously a rule, a practical and objective norm, a first and essential 
criterion for discerning a “canonical” from a “non-canonical” 
consecration. As “rule,” as jus it is neither self-sufficient nor 
self-explanatory, and the essence of the Episcopate cannot evidently 
be reduced to it. Yet it is that rule which—properly understood 
within the context of ecclesiology—maintains precisely the identity 
of the Church’s “essence” in space and in time. 

During the first centuries of her existence the Church was 
denied any “legal” status, and “jurisdiction” by “this world” which 
persecuted her. But within the new situation—that of a “Christian 
ecumene”—it was normal and inevitable for the Church to receive 
and to acquire such a status. Remaining “essentially” what she 
was, what she always is and always will be— in any “situation,” 
“society” and “culture,” the Church received within a given 
situation a “jurisdiction” which she did not possess before and 
which is not “essential,” although beneficial, for her to possess. 
The state, even a Christian state, is entirely “of this world,” i.e. 
of the order of jus, and it cannot express its relationship with the 
Church in any but a “jurisdictional” manner. In the world’s 
categories the Church is also primarily a “jurisdiction”—a society, 
a structure, an institution with rights and obligations, privileges 
and rules, etc. All that the Church can require from the State is 
that this “jurisdictional” understanding not mutilate and reform her 
“essential” being, that it be not contrary to her essential ecclesiology. 
It is therefore within this new “situation” and, in fact, from file 
Christian Empire that the Church received in addition, so to speak, 
to her “essential” structure a jurisdictional one, meant to express 
primarily her place and function within the Byzantine “symphony”: 
the organic alliance in one “ecumene” of the State and Church. 
The most important aspect of that jurisdictional aspect is that 
organizationally, institutionally the Church “followed” the State, 
i.e., integrated itself into its own organizational structure. 

The best example, indeed the “focus” of that integration and 
of the new “jurisdictional” order is, without any doubt, the place 
and function of the Patriarch of Constantinople within the Byzantine 
“ecumene.” No historian would deny today that the quick rise of the 
see of Constantinople was due exclusively to the new “imperial” situa¬ 
tion of the Church. The ideal of “symphony” between the Imperium 
and the Sacerdotium —the very basis of Byzantine “ideology”—required 
an ecclesiastical “counterpart” to the Emperor, a personal “focus” 
of the Church corresponding to the personal “focus” of the Empire. 
In this sense the “jurisdiction” of tfte Bishop of Constantinople as 
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the Ecumenical (i.e. “imperial”) Patriarch is an imperial jurisdiction, 
whose true context and term of reference is, above all, the Byzantine 
theocratic ideology. And it is very interesting to note that there is 
an obvious difference between the imperial legislation concerning 
the role and the function of the Patriarch and the canonical tradition 
of the same period. Canonically, i.e. in reference to “essential” 
ecclesiology, the Patriarch of Constantinople, in spite of his unique 
“imperial” position, remained the Primate of the Eastern Church, 
although even this primacy was given him because his city was 

that of the “Emperor and the Senate” (IV Ecum. 28), and also 

the primate of his own “diocese.” “Imperially,” however, he became 
the head of the Church, her “spokesman” to the Empire and her 
link to it, the “focus” not only of the Church’s unity and agreement, 
but also of her “jurisdictional” government. 

We know also that this “imperial” logic was not accepted 
easily and without resistance by the Church: the fight against 
Constantinople of the old “centers of unity” or “primacies”—those 
of Alexandria and Antioch, is here to witness it. The historical 

tragedy which transformed these once flourishing Churches into 

mere remnants put an end to that resistance; and for several 
centuries the New Rome became the center, the heart and the 
head of one “Imperial” Church—the religious projection of the 
one Universal Christian Empire. The “jurisdictional” principle, 
although in theory still distinct from the essential ecclesiology, 
occupied the center of the stage. Local bishops like civil governors 
became more and more the representatives and even the “delegates” 
of a “central power”: the Patriarch and his by now permanent 
Synod. Psychologically, in virtue of the same imperial and 
“jurisdictional” logic, they became even his “subordinates,” as 
well as the subordinates of the Emperor. What was primarily a 
mode of the Church’s relationship to a particular “world” began 
to permeate the Church’s mentality itself and to be confused with 
the Church’s “essence.” And this, as we shall see later, is the 
main source of our present confusion and disagreements. 


6 . 

We are coming now to the third historical “layer” of our 
tradition, a layer whose formative principle and content is neither 
the local Church, as in the early tradition, nor the Empire, as in 
the “imperial” tradition, but a new reality which emerged from 
the progressive dislocation of Byzantium: the Christian nation. 
Accordingly we shall define this third layer as national . Its 
appearance added a new dimension, but also a new complexity, to 
Orthodox ecclesiology. 
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Byzantium thought of itself, at least in theory, in universal 
and not national terms. Even on the eve of its final collapse a 
Byzantine Patriarch wrote to a Russian prince a long letter explaining 
to him that there can be but one Emperor and one Empire under 
heaven, just as there is but one God in heaven. Ideologically and 
ideally the Empire was universal (incidentally “Roman” and not 
“Greek” according to official imperial language), and it was this 
universality that was the main “basis” for its acceptance by and 
alliance with the Church. 

But we know today that this Byzantine universalism began, 
and this at a relatively early date, to dissolve itself into a rather 
narrow “nationalism” and exclusivism which were naturally fed 
by the tragic events of Byzantine history: the Arab conquest of 
its provinces, the unceasing advance of the Turks, the Latin 
invasion of 1204, the appearance of the Slavic challenge in the 
North, etc. In theory nothing changed; in practice Byzantium 
was becoming a relatively small and weak Greek state whose 
universal claims were less and less comprehensible to the nations 
brought into her political, religious and cultural orbit: Bulgars, 
Serbs and later, Russians. Or rather these very claims, this very 
Byzantine ideology was to become, in a truly paradoxical fashion, 
the main source of a new Orthodox nationalism. (The second 
source being the later transformation of this nationalism under the 
influence of the “secular nationalism” of 1789.) Less and less 
impressed by the ailing Empire, more and more impatient with 
its religio-political claims, these “nations” which were bom of 
Byzantine ideology, began to apply this very ideology to themselves. 
From that complex process there emerged the idea of a Christian 
nation —with a national vocation, a kind of corporate “identity” 
before God. What is important for us here is that only at this stage 
in the history of the Eastern Church there appeared the notion 
of “autocephaly”— which, if not in its origin (it was used in 
various senses before but always “occasionally”), at least in its 
application, is a product not of ecclesiology, but of a national 
phenomenon. Its fundamental historical connotation is thus neither 
purely ecclesiological, nor “jurisdictional,” but national To a 
universal Empire corresponds an “imperial” Church with its center 
in Constantinople: such is the axiom of the Byzantine “imperial” 
ideology. There can therefore be no political independence from 
the Empire without its ecclesiastical counterpart or “autocephaly”: 
such becomes the axiom of the new Orthodox “theocracies.” 
“Autocephaly,” i.e. ecclesiastical independence, becomes thus the 
very basis of national and political independence, the very status- 
symbol of a new “Christian nation.” And it is very significant 
that all negotiations concerning the various “autocephalies” were 
conducted not by Churches, but by States: the most typical example 
here being the process of negotiating the autocephaly of the Russian 
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Church in the sixteenth century, a process in which the Russian 
Church herself took virtually no part. 

We must stress once more that this new “autocephalous” 
Church, as it appears in Bulgaria and later in Russia and in Serbia, 
is not a mere “jurisdictional” entity. Its main implication is not 
so much “independence” (for in fact it is usually totally dependent 
on the state) but precisely the national Church, or, in other words, 
the Church as the religious expression and projection of a nation, 
as indeed the bearer of a national identity . And again there is no 
need to think of this as a “deviation”—in merely negative and 
disparaging terms. In the history of the Orthodox East, the 
“Orthodox nation” is not only a reality, but in many ways a 
“success”; for in spite of all their deficiencies, tragedies and betrayals, 
there indeed were such “realities” as “Holy Serbia” or “Holy 
Russia,” there truly took place a national birth in Christ, there 
appeared a national Christian vocation—and, historically, the 
emergence of the national church, at a time when the ideal and 
the reality of the universal Christian Empire and its counterpart, 
the “imperial” Church, were wearing themselves off, was perfectly 
justified. What is not justified, however, is to confuse this historical 
development with the essential ecclesiology and, in fact, to 
subordinate the latter to the former. It is when the very essence 
of the Church began to be viewed in terms of this nationalism 
and reduced to it, that something which in itself was quite compatible 
with that “essence,” became the beginning of an alarming 
ecclesiological deterioration. 


7. 

It may be clearer now what I meant when, at the beginning of 
this article, I stated that in our present canonical and ecclesiastical 
controversies we appeal in fact to different “traditions.” It is an 
obvious fact indeed that these appeals are made to one of the 
three “layers” briefly analysed above as if each one of them were 
a self-sufficient embodiment of the entire canonical tradition. And 
it is another obvious fact that at no time was an effort made 
within the Orthodox theological and canonical consciousness to 
give these three layers and especially their interrelation inside 
Tradition a serious ecclesiological evaluation. It is this strange 
fact that constitutes the main source of our present tragic mis¬ 
understandings. Now, the historical reason for that total lack of 
ecclesiological “reflection” and clarification is again a rather simple 
one. Virtually until our very time and in spite of the progressive 
disappearance of the various “Orthodox worlds,” the Orthodox 
Churches lived within the spiritual, structural and psychological 
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context of these organic “worlds”—and this means by the logic 
of either the “imperial” or the “national” traditions, or else a 
combination of both. And the plain fact is that for several centuries 
there was in Orthodoxy an almost total atrophy of ecclesiological 
thinking, of any real interest in ecclesiology. 

The collapse of Byzantium in 1453 provoked no such ecclesio¬ 
logical reaction and we know why: the Islamic concept of a 
“religion-nation” ( milet ) assured for the entire Byzantine world, now 
under Turkish domination, the continuity of the “imperial” tradition. 
In virtue of this principle the Ecumenical Patriarch assumed not 
only de facto, but even de jure, the function of the head of all 
Christians; he became, so to speak, their “Emperor.” This even led 
at one time to the liquidation of former “autocephalies” (Serbian, 
Bulgarian), which had never really become an integral part of the 
Byzantine system (the Greeks even today rarely use the term 
“autocephaly” as a clearly defined ecclesiastical concept) and were 
always granted “reluctantly” and under political pressure. One 
can say that this Byzantine “imperial” system was indeed reinforced 
by the Turkish religious system, for it made the Greek “imperio- 
ethnic” self-consciousness even greater. As to the “Church-nations” 
bom before the downfall of the Empire, they were either absorbed 
by the monarchy of the Ecumenical Throne or, as in the case of 
Russia, made this very downfall the basis of a new national and reli¬ 
gious ideology with messianic overtones (“the Third Rome”). Both 
developments clearly excluded any serious ecclesiological reflection, 
a common reevaluation of the universal structures in the light 
of the radically new situation. Finally the impact on post-patristic 
Orthodox theology of Western thought forms and categories shifted 
the ecclesiological attention from the Church as the Body of Christ 
to the Church as “means of sanctification,” from the canonical 
Tradition to the various systems of “Canon Law,” or, more 
sharply, from the Church to ecclesiastical government . 

All this explains why for many centuries the Orthodox churches 
lived in a variety of status quos without even trying to relate these 
to one another or to evaluate them within a consistent ecclesiological 
Tradition. One must add that these centuries were also the time 
of an almost total lack of communications between the Churches, 
of their mutual alienation from one another and of growth, 
consequently, of mutual mistrust, suspicion—and let us admit it— 
sometimes even hatred! The Greeks, weakened and humiliated by 
the Turkish dominion, became accustomed—and not always without 
reason—to see in every Russian move a threat to their ecclesiastical 
independence, a “Slavic” threat to “Hellenism”; the various Slavic 
groups, while antagonistic to one another, developed a common 
hatred for the Greek ecclesiastical “dominion.” The fate of 
Orthodoxy became an integral part of the famous “oriental question” 
in which, as everyone knows, the Western “powers” and their 
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Christian ‘‘establishments” took a great and by no means a 
disinterested part. Where, in all this, was any place left for an 
ecclesiological reflection, for a serious and common search for 
canonical clarification? There are not many darker pages in 
“pan-Orthodox” history than the ones dealing with the “modern 
age,” the age which for Orthodoxy was—with a few remarkable 
exceptions—that of divisions, provincialism, theological sclerosis, 
and, last but not least—a nationalism which by then was almost 
completely “secularized” and therefore “paganized.” It is not 
surprising then that any challenge to status quo, to the tragically 
unnoticed and normalized fragmentation, was inescapably to take 
the form of an explosion .. . 


8 . 

That America became both the cause and the focal point of 
such an “explosion” is only too natural. Chances for an open 
crisis were indeed very small as long as Orthodox Churches lived 
in their respective “worlds” in almost total isolation from one 
another. What happened to one Church hardly mattered to others. 
Thus the peculiar Greek “autocephaly” of 1850 was viewed as an 
internal Greek affair, not as an event with ecclesiological implications 
for all Churches. The same attitude prevailed towards the complex 
ecclesiastical developments within the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the “Bulgarian Schism,” the purely administrative “liquidation” by 
the Russian government—not the Church—of the venerable Georgian 
“autocephaly,” etc. All this was politics, not ecclesiology. And 
indeed the Russian Foreign Office, the Western embassies in 
Istanbul and Athens, the Imperial court of Vienna, the obscure 
interests and intrigues of the Phanariot families, were at that time 
a greater factor in the life of the Orthodox Church than the lonely 
meditations on her nature and essence by a Khomiakov. 

In America, however, this situation was bound to reach a 
“moment of truth.” Here in the main center of Orthodox diaspora, 
of Orthodox mission and witness to the West, the ecclesiological 
question—that of the nature and unity of the Church, that of the 
relationship within her between her canonical order and her life, 
that ultimately of the true meaning and true implications of the 
very term Orthodox was finally revealed as an existential, not 
academic, question. Here the tragic discrepancy between the 
various “layers” of the Orthodox past, the multisecular lack of 
any serious ecclesiological reflection, the absence of a “common 
mind,” were revealed in their truly tragic evidence. 

In the first place the American situation revealed the hypertrophy 
of the national principle, its virtually total disconnection from the 
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“essential” ecclesiology. The national principle which, in a different 
ecclesiological context and in continuity with the genuine canonical 
tradition, had been indeed a principle of unity and thus a valid 
form of the Church’s self fulfillment (“one Church in one place”), 
became in America exactly the opposite: a principle of division, 
the very expression of the Church’s subordination to the divisions 
of “this world.” If in the past the Church united and even made 
a nation, here nationalism divided the Church and became thus a 
real denial, a caricature of its own initial function. This reductio 
ad absurdum of a formerly positive and acceptable principle can 
best be shown by the example of Churches which in the “old 
world” were virtually free from “nationalism.” Take, for instance, 
the Patriarchate of Antioch which never had any nationalistic 
“identity” comparable to that of the Russian or Serbian Churches. 
Paradoxically enough it is this Patriarchate’s almost sporadic 
“extension” into “new worlds” that created little by little a 
“nationalism” sui generis, that at least of a “jurisdictional identity.” 

In America the national principle resulted in something totally 
new and unprecedented: each “national” Church claimed now a 
de facto universal jurisdiction on the basis of national “belonging.” 
In the “old world” even at the height of ecclesiastical nationalism, 
the rich and powerful Russian monasteries on Mount Athos never 
questioned the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch, or the very 
numerous Greek parishes in southern Russia that of the Russian 
Church; and as to the Russian parish in Athens, it is still in the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Greece. Whatever their inner 
nationalism, all Churches knew their boundaries . The idea that 
these boundaries are exclusively national, that each Russian, Greek, 
Serb or Romanian belongs to his Church wherever he may live, 
and that ipso facto each national Church has canonical rights 
everywhere is therefore a new idea, truly the result of a reductio 
ad absurdum. There appeared even “Churches-in-Exile” with 
“territorial” titles of their bishop and diocese; there appeared 
national extensions of non-existent Churches; there appeared finally 
a hierarchy, a theology, even a spirituality defending all this as 
something perfectly normal, positive and desirable. 

If in the early and essential tradition the territorial principle 
of the Church’s organization (one Church, one bishop in one 
place) was so central and so important, it is because it was indeed 
the essential condition for the Church’s freedom from “this world,” 
from everything temporary, accidental and non-essential. The Church 
knew herself to be simultaneously at home and in exile everywhere, 
she knew that she was primarily and essentially a new people and 
that her very “structure” was the expression of all this. The 
rejection of this principle in the diaspora inescapably led to a 
progressive enslavement of the Church to, and her identification 
with, that which is precisely accidental—be it politics or nationalism. 
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The incompatibility between this mentality and the very idea 
of an American “autocephaly” is so evident that it does not need 
to be explained or elaborated. It is thus in the “national” layer 
of our tradition, a layer, however, almost completely detached 
from the essential tradition of the Church and even “self-sufficient,” 
that we find the first locus, cause and expression of our present 
ecclesiastical crisis. 


9. 

The first but not the only one. If nearly all Orthodox Churches 
are in various degrees victims of hypertrophied nationalism and 
“appeal” almost exclusively to the national “precedent” in the 
Orthodox past, the moment of truth which descended upon us 
concerns also the “layer” which we termed imperial. It is here 
indeed that we find the deep root of the syndrome which is at the 
very heart of the specifically Greek reaction to the present storm. 

It is not a mere “accident,” of course, that the most violently 
negative reaction to “autocephaly” has been that of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. This reaction, however, is at such variance with 
the entire personal “image” of Patriarch Athenagoras, an image 
made up of ecumenical generosity, universal understanding and 
compassion, opposition to narrow-mindedness in all its forms, 
openness to dialogues and reevaluations, that it certainly cannot 
be explained by anything petty and personal. Neither can this 
reaction be ascribed to a lust for power, a desire to rule the 
Orthodox Church in the “papist” fashion, to subjugate under 
Constantinople all Orthodox Christians in the diaspora. Indeed, 
during several decades of jurisdictional and national pluralism in 
America and elsewhere, the Ecumenical Patriarch neither condemned 
it as “uncanonical,” nor made any direct and consistent claims on 
all these lands as belonging to his jurisdiction. Even in the most 
recent documents issued by the Patriarchate the main theme is the 
defense of the status quo and not a direct jurisdictional claim. The 
idea to charge the Ecumenical Throne with the solution of the 
canonical problems of the diaspora was in fact developed some 
twenty years ago by a group of Russian theologians (including 
this writer) but met, on the part of the Greek and Phanariot 
circles, with total indifference. All this means that the real motiva¬ 
tions behind the Greek “reaction” must be sought elsewhere. But 
where? 

The answer to this question lies, I am convinced, in the 
developments analysed in the preceding pages. It is indeed in the 
imperial layer of that development that we must seek the explanation 
of something essential in the Greek religious mentality: its almost 
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total inability to understand and therefore to accept the post- 
Byzantine development of the Orthodox world. If for virtually 
all other Orthodox the basic “term of reference” of their ecclesias¬ 
tical mentality is simply national, the nationalism of the Greek 
mentality is precisely not simple . The roots of this nationalism are 
not, as in the case of other Orthodox, in the reality and experience 
of “Church-nation,” but primarily in those of the Byzantine 
ecumene, and this means in that layer of the past which we termed 
imperial. Thus, for example, the Churches of Greece or of Cyprus 
or even the Patriarchate of Alexandria and Jerusalem are, tech¬ 
nically speaking, autocephalous Churches; but to them this 
“autocephaly” has a meaning deeply different from the one attached 
to it by Russians, Bulgarians or Romanians and, in fact, they very 
seldom, if at all, use that term. For whatever their jurisdictional 
status or arrangement, in their consciousness, or shall we rather 
say—subconsciousness, they are still organic parts of a greater 
whole; and this “whole” is not the Church Universal but precisely 
the Byzantine “world” with Constantinople as its sacred center 
and focus. 

Indeed the central and the decisive fact in the post-Byzantine 
religious history of the Greeks is this almost unconscious yet 
obvious transformation of the “imperial” layer of the Orthodox 
tradition into an essential one, the transformation of Byzantium 
into a permanent, essential and normative dimension or nota of 
Orthodoxy itself. The reasons for that paradoxical process are 
too numerous and too complex to be even enumerated here. Some 
have their roots in Byzantium itself, some in the long Turkish 
captivity, some in more recent layers of Greek history. But the 
fact is here: the tradition which we described earlier as conditioned 
by the fundamental historicity of the Church, i.e. the “acceptance” 
of the contingent and relative “worlds” to which she is “related” 
during her long earthly pilgrimage, resulted in its very opposite: 
the equally fundamental anti-historical or a-historical character of 
the Greek religious world view. Byzantium for the Greek is not 
a chapter, however central, important and in many ways decisive, 
in the history of the Church in her unending “pilgrimage,” but the 
fulfillment of this history, its permanent terminus ad quern beyond 
which nothing significant can “happen” and which therefore can 
only be preserved. The reality of this unique and ultimate “world” 
does not depend on history. The historical collapse of the Empire 
in 1453 not only did not destroy it but, on the contrary, by 
depriving it of all that which is merely “historical,” i.e. temporary 
and contingent, transformed in a truly supra-historical reality an 
“essence” no longer subject to historical contingencies. “Historically” 
the Imperial City may have been called Istanbul for half a 
millenium, for the Greek it is Constantinople, the New Rome, the 
heart, the center and the symbol of a “reality” which is beyond 
all “history.” 
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But the truly paradoxical character of that “reality” is that it 
cannot be easily identified with either a “form” or a “content.” It 
is certainly not the Byzantine Empire as such, not the “political” 
dream of its eventual restoration. Greeks are too practical not to 
understand the illusory nature of such a dream. In fact they 
expatriate themselves more easily than many other Orthodox, 
their “adjustment” to any new situation is usually more successful 
and they certainly have not transferred any Byzantine and 
“theocratic” mystique to the modern Greek state. But it is not 
“content” either— in the sense, for example, of a particular 
faithfulness to or interest in the doctrinal, theological, spiritual 
and cultural traditions of Byzantium, that “Orthodox Byzantinism” 
which constitutes indeed an essential part of the Orthodox tradition. 
Greek academic theology has been not less, if not more, “Western¬ 
ized” than the theology of other Orthodox Churches; and the 
great patristic, liturgical, iconographic revival of our time, the new 
and passionate rediscovery of the Byzantine “sources” of Orthodoxy, 
did not originate in Greece or among Greeks. Thus the “Byzantine 
world” which consciously or mainly unconsciously constitutes the 
essential “term of reference” for the Greek religious mentality is 
neither the historical Byzantium nor the spiritual Byzantium. But 
then what is it? The answer—of decisive importance for the 
unlerstanding of the Greek religious and ecclesiastical “world 
view”—is: Byzantium as both the foundation and the justification 
of Greek religious nationalism . It is indeed this unique and truly 
paradoxical amalgamation of two distinct, if not contradictory, 
layers in the historical development of the Orthodox world that 
is at the very heart of that immense and tragic misunderstanding 
which, in turn, determines in many ways our present ecclesiastical 
crisis. 

I call it paradoxical because, as I have said already, the very 
“essence” of the Byzantine “imperial” tradition was not national, 
but universal. And it is only this universality , however theoretical 
and imperfect, that made it possible for the Church to “accept” the 
Empire itself and to make it her earthly “habitation.” The Byzantines 
called themselves Romans, not Greeks; because Rome, not Greece, 
was the symbol of universality, and for this reason the new capital 
could only be a “new Rome.” Until the seventh century the 
official language of the Byzantine chanceries was Latin, not Greek, 
and finally the Church Fathers would have been horrified if someone 
were to call them “Greeks.” It is here indeed that lies the first and 
deepest misunderstanding. For when a Fr. Florovsky speaks of 
“Christian Hellenism” as a permanent and essential dimension of 
Christianity, when a Philaret of Moscow puts in his “Catechism” 
the definition of the Orthodox Church as “Greek-Catholic,” they 
obviously do not refer to something “ethnic” or “national.” For 
them this “Christian Hellenism”—that of theology, liturgy, iconog- 
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raphy—is not only not identical with the “Greek” but, in fact, 
is in many ways its very “antidote,” the fruit of a long and 
sometimes painful and critical “transformation” of the Greek 
categories. The fight between the “Greek” and the “Christian” is 
indeed the very content of the great and eternally normative 
Patristic age, its real “theme.” And it is the “Greek” revival, 
the appearance of a Greek nationalism, no longer “referred” to 
Christian Hellenism, which, in the last years of Byzantinum, was 
one of the essential factors in the tragedy of Florence. 

What happened in the Greek mentality was the result thus 
not of an evolution or development but of a metamorphosis. The 
tragic events in the history of the Empire, the bitter experience of 
the Turkish domination, the fight for survival and liberation 
transformed the Byzantine “imperial” tradition, gave it a meaning 
exactly opposite to the one it had at the beginning and which 
justified its acceptance by the Church. The universal was replaced 
with the “national,” “Christian Hellenism” with “Hellenism,” 
Byzantium with Greece. The unique and universal Christian value 
of Byzantium was transferred on the Greeks themselves, on the 
Greek nation which, because of its exclusive identification with 
“Hellenism,’ acquired now a new and unique value. It is very 
characteristic, however, that when even Greek hierarchs speak of 
“Hellenism” they refer not so much to “Christian Hellenism” of 
Byzantium, but to “ancient Greek civilization,” to Plato and 
Pythagoras, to Homer and the “Athenian democracy” as if being 
“Greek” makes one in an almost exclusive sense an “heir” and 
a “bearer” of that “Hellenism.” 

But in reality this “Hellenism” is the Greek expression of the 
secular nationalism common to all modern nations and whose 
roots are in the French Revolution of 1789 and in European 
Romanticism. As every nationalism of that type it is built upon a 
mythology partly “secular” and partly “religious.” On the secular 
level the myth is that of a unique relationship between the Greeks 
and that “Hellenism” which constitutes the common source and 
foundation of the entire Western civilization. On the religious level 
the myth is that of a unique relationship to Byzantium, the Christian 
“ecumene,” which is the common foundation of all Orthodox 
Churches. And it is this double mythology or rather its impact on 
Greek ecclesiastical thinking that makes the ecclesiological dialogue 
with the Greeks so difficult. 


10 . 

The first difficulty lies in the different understanding of the 
place and function within the Orthodox Church of the Ecumenical 
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Patriarch. All Orthodox Churches without any exception assent 
to his primacy. There is, however, a substantial difference in the 
understanding of that primacy between the Greek Churches and 
all others. 

For the non-Greek Churches the basic term of reference for 
this primacy is the “essential” ecclesiology which has always and 
from the very beginning known a universal center of unity and 
agreement and therefore a “taxis,” an order of seniority and honor 
among Churches. This universal primacy is thus both essential , in 
the sense that it always exists in the Church, and historical, in the 
sense that its “location” may vary and indeed has varied; for it 
depends on the historical situation of the Church at a given time. 
The primacy of Constantinople was established by Ecumenical 
Councils, by the “consensus” of all Churches; this makes it 
“essential” for it is truly the expression of the Churches’ agreement, 
of their unity. It is equally true, however, that it was established 
within a particular historical context, as an ecclesiological response 
to a particular situation:—the emergence of a universal Christian 
Empire. And although no one today in the whole Orthodox Church 
feels and expresses the need for any change in the Churches’ taxis , 
such changes took place before and, at least theoretically, may 
happen tomorrow. Thus, for example, in the case of a “conversion” 
to Orthodoxy of the Roman Catholic Church, the “universal 
primacy” may—or may not—return to the first Rome. Such is 
in its simplest form the ecclesiological stand of all non-Greek 
Orthodox Churches. The fully accepted primacy of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople does not imply here either any “national” 
implication, nor that of some Divinely instituted and therefore 
eternal taxis of the Churches. The “consensus” of the Churches 
expressed through an Ecumenical Council may, if necessary, change 
this taxis, as it did before—in the case of Antioch and Jerusalem, 
of Ephesus and Cyprus, and of Constantinople itself. 

This theory, however, is “anathema” to the Greeks and it is 
here that the fundamental ambiguity of contemporary Orthodox 
ecclesiology becomes obvious. For the Greeks the “term of 
reference” for the primacy of the Ecumenical Throne lies not in 
any particular ecclesiological tradition, be it “essential” or “imperial,” 
but in the unique position held by the Ecumenical Patriarch within 
that “Hellenism” which, as we have just seen, constitutes the 
“essence” of their religious “world-view.” For if the “secular” 
center of that “Hellenism” is in Athens, its religious focus and 
symbol is most certainly in Constantinople. For long centuries of 
the Turkish dominion the Patriarch was the religious ethnarch of 
the Greek nation, the focus and the symbol of its survival and 
identity. And this the Ecumenical Throne remains for the Greeks 
today a reality not so much of an ecclesiological and canonical, but 
primarily of a spiritual and psychological order. “Canonically,” the 
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Greeks may or may not “belong” to the Patriarchate. Thus the 
Church of Greece is independent from the Patriarchate, whereas 
every Greek in Australia or Latin America is in the latter’s 
“jurisdiction.” But whatever their “jurisdictional” status they are 
all under Constantinople. Here it is not Constantinople as the 
universal center of unity and agreement that is essential, it is 
Constantinople as such, the Ecumenical Throne as the bearer and 
guardian of “Hellenism.” The primacy of Constantinople is ascribed 
now to the very esse of the Church, becomes in itself a “nota 
Ecclesiae.” The ecclesiological formula: “there is Constantinople, 
to which the Church has entrusted the universal primacy” becomes: 
“there must be Constantinople.” But the tragic ambiguity of this 
situation is precisely that the Primate, whose function is to assure 
the universality of the Church, to be guardian of that “Christian 
Hellenism” which preserves every Church from a total identification 
with “nationalism,” is at the same time for one particular nation 
the bearer and the symbol of its very nationalism. The ecumenical 
primacy becomes the primacy of the “Greek.” 

It is this ambiguity in the Greek religious and national mentality 
that made—and still makes it—so difficult for Greeks to understand 
the true meaning of the post-Byzantine Orthodox world, of its 
real problems, of its unity as well as diversity. Essentially they 
failed to understand that the collapse of the Byzantine Empire 
was not necessarily the end of Orthodox unity based on the common 
acceptance of Orthodox Byzantium, i.e. “Christian Hellenism.” For 
the whole point is that the Slavs, for example, who sought their 
independence from the Empire were, in fact, not less “Byzantine” 
than the Greeks, and were seeking independence from the Greeks 
but not from “Christian Hellenism.” The first Bulgarian Empire— 
that of Boris and Symeon—was truly “Byzantine” in its entire 
ethos, culture and, of course, religious tradition. Father Florovsky 
in his Ways of Russian Theology speaks of the “early Russian 
Byzantinism.” All these new nations had no cultural tradition 
comparable to the one the Greeks had in Ancient Greece and 
their initial and formative tradition, the one that gave them 
their national “birth” and made them into Orthodox nations 
was the Christian Byzantine tradition. And in spite of all conflicts, 
misunderstandings and mutual isolation, this unity in the Byzantine 
tradition has been never really broken or forgotten, but has always 
constituted the common foundation, the very form of unity, of the 
entire Orthodox East. 

But for the Greeks, imprisoned as they progressively became 
by the identification of the “Byzantine” with the “Greek,” of the 
national and even ethnic reduction of Byzantinism, any attempt 
to establish political and ecclesiastical independence from the 
Empire—on the part of Slavs, or Arabs, or Romanians—meant 
almost automatically a threat to “Hellenism,” an attempt to 
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destroy the “Greeks” and their birthright within Orthodoxy. They 
never understood that the essential unity of the Orthodox world 
is neither national, nor political nor even jurisdictional, but the 
unity precisely of “Christian Hellenism,” the Orthodox embodiment 
of the essential Christian tradition. And they did not understand it 
because they identified this “Christian Hellenism” with “Hellenism,” 
i.e. with the Greek national and ethnic “identity.” The Slavs in 
this perspective were viewed as an alien and essentially “barbarian” 
force aimed at the destruction of “Hellenism.” And since the 
Slavs were strong and the Greek weak this view took sometimes 
almost paranoic forms. After the liberation of Greece in the 19th 
century and the emergence of new “Western” Greek nationalism, 
“Pan-slavism” became—not without the help of Western powers—a 
real catchword, the synonym of the Threat and the Enemy. One 
must add here that the Russian imperial policy in the “Oriental 
question” was not always of great help in alleviating these fears, 
and was certainly guilty of many a tasteless tactic, but it is 
equally true that at the very height of Russia’s own messianic 
and imperialistic nationalism never did the Russian Orthodox 
consciousness question the primacy of Constantinople and of the 
venerable Eastern Patriarchates or press for a change in the “taxis” 
of Orthodox Churches. On the contrary, the 19th century in 
Russia was marked by a revival of precisely “Byzantine” interests, 
by a return to “Christian Hellenism” as the source of Orthodoxy, 
by a return to a truly universal Orthodox ecclesiology, by the 
progressive liberation from the narrow, pseudo-messianic nationalism 
of the “Third Rome.” Whatever the various “diplomatic” difficulties, 
ecclesiologically the real obstacle to a recovery by the Orthodox 
Church of her essential unity lay, at that time, not in any mythological 
“Pan-slavism” but in the narrowly nationalistic reduction, by the 
Greeks, of “Christian Hellenism” to “Hellenism.” 

All this explains why the Greek ecclesiastical “officialdom” (we 
do not speak here of the popular feelings which have always 
somehow preserved the intuition of Orthodox unity) never really 
accepted the post-Byzantine ecclesiological development, never 
integrated it into its own “worldview.” The various “autocephalies” 
granted during and after the Byzantine period were “concessions” 
and “accommodations,” not the acknowledgement of something 
normal, something as “adequate” to the new situation as the 
acknowledgement of the “Imperial Church” was “adequate” to the 
previous situation—that of a Christian Empire. For that new situation 
had really no room within the Greek religious mentality, and was 
viewed indeed as accidental and temporary. For this reason no 
“autocephaly” has ever been granted freely but has always been 
the result of fight and “negotiation.” For this reason also, even today 
the principle of “autocephaly” which constitutes the basic principle 
of the Church’s present organization, is never quite understood by 
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the Greek “officialdom,” whether in its “principium” (the “right 
to grant autocephaly”) or in its “modality” (its implications for 
“inter-Church relations). 

One thing is clear, however, and constitutes probably the 
ultimate paradox of this entire development. Having reluctantly 
recognized this principle de facto , the Greek “officialdom” seems 
to justify it by that very reasoning which in the past made the 
Greeks reject and fight it: the idea of an essential difference 
between the Hellenic and the various non-Hellenic “Orthodoxies.” 
If in the past they fought “autocephalies” because they rejected 
the idea that “Christian Hellenism”—as essence of Orthodoxy—may 
have any other ecclesiological expression than that of one “Imperial 
Church” which is Greek, today they accept them because, having 
in fact replaced “Christian Hellenism” with “Hellenism,” they 
believe that the other “Orthodoxies” must necessarily be the 
expression of some other “essences”: “Russian Orthodoxy,” “Serbian 
Orthodoxy,” etc. And just as the vocation of “Greek Orthodoxy” 
is to preserve Hellenism, the vocation of other Churches is to 
preserve their own—ultimately “national”—essences. Having completed 
thus its full circle the “imperial” mentality joined the “national” one. 
And this was inevitable if one remembers that the real source of 
modern “nationalism” lies not in Christianity but in the ideas of the 
French Revolution of 1789, the true “mother” of the petty, fanatical 
and negativistic “nationalisms” of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
What makes, however, this new (not Byzantine but modern ) Greek 
nationalism distinct from other Orthodox “nationalisms” is the 
certitude, surviving in it from its “imperial” antecedents, that within 
all these Orthodox “essences” the Greek “essence” has a primacy, 
occupies, jure divino, the first place. Having forgotten that it is 
not “Hellenism” as such but “Christian Hellenism” that constitutes 
the real unity of Orthodoxy and truly has a spiritual and eternal 
“primacy” over all other “expressions,” having identified this 
“Hellenism” with themselves, the Greeks claim a “primacy” which 
indeed might have been theirs but on entirely different presupposi¬ 
tions. This is today the fundamental ambiguity of the “universal 
primacy” in the Orthodox Church. Does it belong to the first among 
bishops, the one whom the “consesus” of all churches respects, loves 
and venerates in the person of the Ecumenical Patriarch, or does 
it belong to the spiritual head and bearer of “Hellenism” whose 
Christian value and affiliation is as questionable as that of any 
modern and half pagan nationalism? 


11 . 


We can interrupt here our reflections on the true nature and 
causes of our present ecclesiastical storm. I am convinced that as 



long as the questions raised in this article are not answered all 
our polemics and controversies about the new “autocephaly” will 
remain superficial, non-essential, and ultimately—meaningless. To 
answer them, however, means necessarily to achieve a deep and 
constructive clarification of Orthodox ecclesiology itself. 

What happened or rather what happens in America can indeed 
be reduced to a simple formula: it is an almost forced return to 
the essential Orthodox ecclesiology, to its very roots, to those 
fundamental norms and presuppositions to which the Church 
always returns when she finds herself in a new situation in “this 
world” whose “fashion” is passing. I use the term “forced” because 
this return is the fruit not of abstract “academic” thinking but of 
life itself, of the circumstances in which the Church discovers— 
painfully and not without torments and sufferings—that the only 
way of survival for her is precisely to be the Church , to be that 
which eternally shines and illumines us in the primordial and 
essential ecclesiology in which the unique and eternal experience, 
form and consciousness—the very being—of the Church, have found 
their expression. 

That only one “part” of the Orthodox Church in America 
has up to now been “forced” into that return because its own 
situation made it inevitable; that this has provoked passions, 
fears, suspicions; that some of the external “factors” make some 
of these fears understandable, all this is natural, all this was 
probably inevitable. Fear, however, is a bad counsellor. Only if 
we are able to raise our questions to that level which alone can 
make them answerable and which is that of “essential” ecclesiology, 
only if we are able to see and to evaluate facts in this essential 
perspective—will the storm be revealed as meaningful, will it lead 
to a common victory. 

Sooner or later it will become clear to all that it is not by 
concentrating on the preservation of “Hellenism,” “Russianism” or 
“Serbianism” that we will preserve Orthodoxy; but, on the contrary, 
by preserving and fulfilling the demands of the Church we will 
salvage all that which is essential in all incarnations of the Christian 
faith and life. If Father Florovsky, a Russian theologian living 
and working “in exile,” had the courage (in his Ways of Russian 
Theology) to denounce and to condemn the deviations of 
“Russianism” from the “Christian Hellenism” and to liberate 
thus an entire generation of Russian theologians from the last 
hangups of any pseudo-messianism and religious nationalism, is 
it not time for, be it only one, a Greek to perform the same painful 
yet necessary and liberating operation with the ambiguities of 
“Hellenism”? 

Sooner or later it will become clear to all that the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, if he is to fulfill his “universal primacy,” will achieve 
it not by defensive and negative reactions, not by questionable 
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“appeals” to equally questionable and inapplicable “precedents” 
and “traditions” but by constructive leadership towards the fulfillment 
by the Church of her essence in every place of God’s dominion. 
Personally I have spent too much of my theological life “defending” 
the universal primacy of the Patriach of Constantinople to be 
accused of any “anti-Constantinopolitanism.” This primacy, its 
necessity for the Church, its tremendous potential for Orthodoxy, 
I once more solemnly confess and affirm here. This primacy, 
however, to become again “what it is” must be purified of all 
ambiguities, of all non-essential “contexts,” of all nationalistic 
connotations, of the dependence on anything—in the past, present 
and future—which is not the Church and only the Church. It is 
maybe the most urgent task of the universal primacy today—to 
liberate us from pagan and heretical nationalisms which choke the 
universal and saving vocation of the Orthodox Church. We should 
cease to speak of our “glories.” For glory —in the essential tradition 
of the Church belongs to God alone and it is for the glorification 
of God, not of herself, that the Church was established. Once we 
have realized this, things impossible with men become possible 
with God. 


Forgiveness Sunday, 1971. 
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Autocephaly In Orthodox Canonical 
Literature To The Thirteenth 
Century 

John H. Erickson 


The proliferation of autocephalous churches in the 19th and 
20th centuries has made the question of what constitutes and 
establishes such a church a central one among modern Orthodox 
canonists. There exists, consequently, a considerable literature 
on the subject. 1 Yet, perhaps because of the very urgency of the 
question, this literature has dealt largely with the foundations and 
antecedents of our current constellation of autocephalous local 
churches. As a result, discussion concerning autocephaly has been 
virtually limited to the late medieval and modern periods in 
Church history and has been colored by various nationalistic 
considerations. For example, we are comparatively well-informed 
about the establishment of a Serbian national church in the 13th 
century, or about the circumstances surrounding the establishment 
of an autocephalous Russian church in the 15th century. At the 
same time, we know comparatively little about the term “auto¬ 
cephalous” and the reality behind it during the ancient and early 
medieval periods in Church history. This is particularly unfortunate 
since the period in question saw the formation and finest flowering 
of the Orthodox canonical tradition. Therefore, if we are to make 
historically sound applications of the Church’s canons to our 
modem situation, further attention to the problem of autocephaly 
in these earlier periods would be desirable. 

In current Orthodox usage, a church is termed “autocephalous” 


*The most convenient introduction in English to the subject is A. 
Bogolepov, Toward an American Orthodox Church (New York, 1963). 



if it possesses (1) the right to resolve all internal problems on 
its own authority, independently of all other churches, and (2) the 
right to appoint its own bishops, among them the head of the church, 
without any obligatory expression of dependence on another church. 2 
The reality behind this term “autocephalous church” is an ancient 
one. The Orthodox Church has always regarded itself as a union 
of sister churches, bound together more by a common faith than 
by a juridical structure. However, the adjective “autocephalous” 
itself over the centuries has had—and still has—a variety of meanings. 
While in the Orthodox canonical tradition, at least through its 
12th century golden age, it is not difficult to distinguish between 
these various meanings, potential for confusion has always existed. 
Hopefully a brief examination of the term “autocephalous” will 
provide a measure of clarity. 

AOTOKEcpaXoc; (“self-headed”) is used occasionally by Byzantine 
historical writers in the non-technical meaning of “politically 
independent.” Constantine Porphyrogenitos (t959), for example, 
uses this term freely to designate the independent cities of Dalmatia. 3 
More frequent is the use of the ecclesiastical term ccijtok£<]>ocXo<; 
apxi&maKOTToc;, referring to a bishop without suffragants, subject 
directly to a patriarch rather than to the provincial metropolitan. 
Thus, the earliest known Notitia episcopatuum, probably dating 
from the reign of Heraclius (610-41), already distinguishes between 
auTOKscpaXoi dpxsmaKO'TTOi (autocephalous archbishops) and 
etuokottoi £iT£px6p£voi (dependent bishops). 4 Finally, ctL)TOK£<pcxXo<; 
is sometimes used in its current technical meaning, to describe a 
self-governing, independent local church. The earliest such use 
of the word occurs in the Church History of Theodore Lector 
(ca. 540), where the metropolis of Cyprus is referred to as 
auTOKEcpaXoc; and no longer subject to Antioch. 5 However, the 
reality of autocephalous churches existed much earlier. 

As is well known, even before the establishment of Christianity 
as the favored religion of the state, ecclesiastical organization in 
the Roman Empire was modeled along the lines of civil administra¬ 
tion. Roughly speaking and with several important exceptions, each 
provincial church, with a metropolitan and his bishops, constituted 
what in effect was an autocephalous church. 6 Custom, however, 


2 Bogolepov, op. cit . 15. 

z De administrando imperio 29, edit. Gy. Moravcsik, Washington, 1967, 

p. 126. 

A Expositio praesessionum patriarcharum et metropolitarum PG 
86 1 :798-92, where it is mistakenly ascribed to Epiphanius. On this work, 
and on the origin of “autocephalous archbishoprics,” see most recently 
E. Chrysos, “Zur Entstehung der Institution der autokephalen Erzbistumer,” 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 62 (1959) 263-86. 

5 Excerpta ex ecclesiastica historia 2.2; PG 86 1 :183-4. 
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had somewhat modified this arrangement. Thus I Nicaea canon 6 
begins: 

Let the ancient customs in Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis 
prevail, that the Bishop of Alexandria have jurisdiction in all 
these, since the like is customary for the Bishop of Rome 
also. Likewise in Antioch and the other provinces, let the 
Churches retain their privileges. 6 7 

Often interpretations of this canon emphasize the prerogatives of 
Alexandria, Rome and Antioch as supra-metropolitan powers; but 
it is important to notice the context of these words. The two 
preceding canons both deal with provincial organization and with 
the prerogatives of metropolitans in particular; and after its initial 
acknowledgement of certain exceptions arising from “ancient 
custom,” this canon itself immediately continues with a further 
problem of metropolitan organization: 

And this is to be universally understood, that if any one 
be made bishop without the consent of the Metropolitan, the 
great synod has declared that such a man ought not to be a 
bishop... . 8 

It is also important to recognize the circumstances which produced 
these “ancient customs.” Ecclesiastical organization in Egypt and 
Italy had not kept pace with the changes in civil administration 
introduced by Diocletian (t297). As a result, the bishops of 
Alexandria and Rome were, in effect, metropolitans over several 
provinces—an anomaly which the council felt obliged to justify. 
On the other hand, “ancient customs” arising from more strictly 
religious considerations were not sufficient in the eyes of the 
council to permit an exception to their general rule of accommodation 
to the patterns of civil administration. Thus, while the Bishop of 
Jerusalem is to be honored on account of “custom and ancient 
tradition,” he still remains subject to the metropolitan of Caesarea, 
the civil administrative center. 9 

Concern for maintaining the integrity of metropolitan organiza¬ 
tion and authority against encroachment is expressed even more 
forcefully in canon 8 of the Council of Ephesus (431): 


6 See particularly Antioch cc. 8,9,11,13,15,19,20, and I Constantinople 
c.2. On this subject of “accommodation” to patterns of civil administration 
see F. Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of 
the Apostle Andrew (Cambridge, Mass. 1958) 3-38, and his Byzantium and 
the Roman Primacy (New York, 1966) esp. pp. 27-39. 

7 Trans. H. Percival, The Seven Ecumenical Councils , A Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd series, 14:15. 

*Ibid. 

9 I Nicaea c. 7; trans. cit . p. 17. 
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Our brother bishop Rheginus, the beloved of God, and 
his fellow beloved of God bishops, Zeno and Evagrius, of 
the Province of Cyprus, have reported to us an innovation 
which has been introduced contrary to the ecclesiastical con¬ 
stitutions and the Canons of the Holy Apostles [c. 35], and 
which touches the liberties of all. Wherefore, since injuries 
affecting all require the more attention, as they cause the 
greater damage, and particularly when they are transgressions 
of an ancient custom; and since those excellent men, who 
have petitioned the Synod, have told us in writing and by 
word of mouth that the Bishop of Antioch has in this way 
held ordinations in Cyprus; therefore the Rulers of the holy 
churches in Cyprus shall enjoy, without dispute or injury, 
according to the Canons of the blessed Fathers and ancient 
custom, the right of performing for themselves the ordination 
of their excellent Bishops. The same rule shall be observed 
in the other dioceses and provinces everywhere, so that none 
of the God beloved Bishops shall assume control of any 
province which has not heretofore, from the very beginning, 
been under his own hand or that of his predecessors.... 
Wherefore, this holy and ecumenical Synod has decreed that 
in every province the rights which heretofore, from the be¬ 
ginning, have belonged to it, shall be preserved to it, 
according to the old prevailing custom, unchanged and un¬ 
injured: every Metropolitan having permission to take, for 
his own security, a copy of these acts. And if any one shall 
bring forward a rule contrary to what is here determined, 
this holy and ecumenical Synod unanimously decrees that it 
shall be of no effect. 10 

This canon, quoted here at length because of its singular interest, 
often has been interpreted as granting independence to the Church 
of Cyprus, as though Cyprus formerly had been legitimately subject 
to Antioch. 11 The actual wording of the canon, however, makes it 
obvious that the council was not granting independence to Cyprus 
but rather was confirming and preserving Cyprus’ independence 
against the illegitimate intrusion of Antioch. Indeed the canon 
expressly attempts to preserve the liberties of all metropolitans and 
their provincial churches against innovations introduced by the 
supra-metropolitan powers. 

While the Council of Ephesus did succeed in preserving the 
independence of the Church of Cyprus, it did not check the growth 
of supra-metropolitan organization. The nascent patriarchates, already 
outlined in Nicaea’s canon 6, had been strengthened by canon 2 
of the Council of Constantinople (381), which gave official sanction 
to supra-metropolitan organization in the three “minor” civil 
dioceses of Thrace, Pontus and Asia as well as in Egypt and the 


10 Trans. tit. pp. 234-5. 

n E.g. Balsamon. See below at n.22. 
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East. Canon 28 of the Council of Chalcedon (451) carried this 
process further by placing Thrace, Pontus and Asia under the 
Bishop of Constantinople, specifying that metropolitans in these 
dioceses be ordained by him. Since Jerusalem, under its ambitious 
and unscrupulous bishop Juvenal (1*458), already had gained 
supra-metropolitan status, organization of the imperial church into 
five centralized patriarchates—Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem—was virtually complete. 

With the rise of Monophysitism and the Arab conquests, the 
see of Constantinople easily eclipsed Alexandria, Antioch and 
Jerusalem, weakening whatever pragmatic basis this pentarchy 
of patriarchates might have possessed. Nevertheless, particularly 
in the course of the iconoclastic controversy, the theory of the 
pentarchy gained new strength. To combat imperial interference 
in dogmatic matters, iconodules like St. Theodore of Studios argued 
that dogmatic decisions rested not with the Emperor but with the 
Church as represented by all five patriarchs. 12 With time this 
theory of the pentarchy acquired a quasi-theological status. Typical 
is a letter of Peter of Antioch (1054), chiding Peter of Grado 
for employing the title of patriarch: 

The body of a man is ruled by one head, but in it there 
are many members, all of which are governed by only five 

senses-So also the Body of Christ—that is, the Church of 

the faithful—made up of diverse nations or members and gov¬ 
erned in the same way by five senses—by the five great sees 
mentioned earlier—is ruled by one head, Christ Himself. And 
just as no senses other than the five senses exist, so also no 
patriarch of any sort other than the five patriarchs is allowed. 13 

Despite this ascendence of the pentarchy as a theory of 
ecclesiastical government, in practice there were already several 
exceptions—local churches other than the five patriarchates with 
the right to appoint all their own bishops and resolve all their 


u E.g. Theodore of Studios, Epist . 124; PG 99:1417: “There is no discus¬ 
sion about secular things. To judge them is the right of the emperor and 
the secular tribunal. But [there is discussion] about divine and celestial 
decisions, and these are not committed to others than those to whom God 
the Word himself said, ‘Whatsoever you shall bind... .’ Who are the men 
to whom this order was given? He who holds the throne of Rome, which 
is the first; he who holds the throne of Constantinople, the second; and 
after them they who hold those of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 
This is the pentarchic authority of the Church; these have jurisprudence 
over divine dogmas. To the emperor and to the secular authority belong 
the giving of assistance and the confirming of what has been decided.” 
Trans. Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolicity ... p. 169. 

i3 Edi. C. Will, Acta et Scripta quiae de controversiis ecclesiae graecae et 
latinae saeculo undecimo composita extant (Leipzig, 1861) 211-2. 
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internal problems. The exceptional status of one such church, 
that of Cyprus, might be justified by a “pentarchist” on the grounds 
that an ecumenical council’s decision had been needed for its 
approval. However, several other such exceptions exist. Foundations 
for the autocephaly of Georgia, for example, were laid in the 5th 
century, when, in exchange for a political alliance and acceptance 
of his pro-Monophysite Henoticon, the emperor Zeno recognized 
the catholicos of the Georgian church as autocephalous, though 
still vaguely dependent on Antioch. At the beginning of the 7th 
century the Georgian church returned to Orthodoxy but retained 
its exceptional status, and by the 8th century it was fully 
independent. 14 

Imperial commands effected the creation of two additional 
autocephalous churches. In 666 Emperor Constans II issued a 
privilegium to the archbishop of Ravenna and to the appropriate 
civil authorities declaring the church of Ravenna autocephalous. By 
677, however, Ravenna’s metropolitans again were obliged to 
seek consecration at Rome; and, because of the ephemeral character 
of Ravenna’s autocephaly, the case did not enter into the “memory” 
of the Church. 15 Of far greater consequence to the Orthodox 
canonical tradition is the case of Justiniana Prima. To honor the 
place of his birth, the Emperor Justinian in 535 issued a novella 
granting to the archbishop of Justiniana Prima virtually patriarchal 
jurisdiction over much of the Balkan peninsula, 

so that the present most holy head of our native place, 
Justiniana Prima, might be not just a metropolitan ... but an 
archbishop and that other provinces might be under his 
authority... that your beatitude and all the heads of the 
church of Justiniana Prima shall have the rank of archbishop 
and enjoy the prerogatives, the power, and the authority over 
other bishops which that title gives: that your holiness shall 
ordain them; that you shall have the highest sacerdotal 
dignity in the above mentioned provinces; that this high dignity 
and these great honors shall be inherent in your see; that 
these provinces shall have no other archbishop; and that you 
in no way shall be dependent upon the archbishop of 
Thessalonika.... When, however, your holiness departs from 
this life, your successor shall be ordained by the venerable 
council of the metropolitans of your see... , 16 

The terms of this novella, reiterated in novella 131, clearly 
describe what today would be termed an autocephalous church, 


14 On the Georgian church see esp. M. Tarchnishvili, “Die Entstehung und 
Entwicklung der kirchlichen Autokephalie Georgiens,” Le Museon 73 
(1960) 107-26. 

15 F. Dolger, Regesten (Corpus der friechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters 
und der neueren Zeit, Reihe A, Abt. 1) nos. 233, 238. 

1G Nov. 11. 
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even though the word “autocephalous” itself is not used; and 
although the very location of Justiniana Prima was soon forgotten 
as a result of the 7th century Slavic invasions of the Balkan 
peninsula, this legislation concerning Justiniana Prima continued 
to play an important role in the ecclesiastical politics of the Balkan 
peninsula throughout the Middle Ages. 

During the period of the first Bulgarian Empire Byzantium 
occasionally recognized the existence of an independent Bulgarian 
patriarchate, but this was due to sheer expediency rather 
than to an application of the terms of Justinian’s novellae . 
However, the situation changed following the destruction of the 
Bulgar state (1014) by Emperor Basil II. Although the Bulgarian 
primate, John of Ochrid, was compelled to exchange the title of 
patriarch for that of archbishop, a series of imperial novellae 
confirmed to him the same jurisdiction which he formerly had 
possessed. 17 On the death of Basil (1025) John was replaced by 
a Greek, and increasingly Greeks came to dominate the higher 
clergy. Yet, almost paradoxically, a chief pursuit of the Greek 
archbishops of Ochrid was the defense of the ancient privileges 
of their see against the encroachments of Constantinople. For 
example, Theophylact of Ochrid (ca. 1075)—a former cleric of 
Haghia Sophia—at one point complains: 

Why is the patriarch of Constantinople participating in the 
affairs of the Bulgars, since he does not have the right to 
select or ordain their autocephalous archbishop nor does he 
have any other privileges among them? 18 

Similarly John Comnenos, nephew of Alexius I, resurrected for 
himself the title of Archbishop of Justiniana Prima (ca. 1143). 19 

Ochrid’s vigorous defense of the privileges of Justiniana Prima, 
along with the continuing existence of autocephalous churches in 
Cyprus and Georgia, is significant for Byzantium’s 12th-century 
golden age of canonical thought, if only because commentators 
on ecclesiastical organization felt obliged at least to mention such 
anomalies. Sometimes these autocephalous churches receive only 
grudging attention. For example Nilus Doxopatres, who in 1143 
dedicated a treatise on ecclesiastical geography to King Roger 
of Sicily, devotes one paragraph each to Cyprus and Bulgaria, both 
of which are described as “autocephalous, not subject to any of 
the greater sees, governing themselves on their own authority, and 
ordaining their own bishops.” 20 Then with a note of impatience 
he announces: “And so much for these,” and immediately he 


17 Dolger, Regesten nos. 806-8. 

18 Epist. 27; PG 126:428. 

19 Mansi 21:837. 

Z0 Notitia thronorum patriarchalium; PG 132:1097. 
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continues with an exposition of the theological significance of 
the pentarchy, the five senses of the Church’s single head, instituted 
by the Holy Spirit Himself. 21 Professional canonists, on the other 
hand, devote somewhat more attention to these exceptional cases. 
For example Balsamon, perhaps the greatest Byzantine canonist, 
offers a stimulating account of the origins of the churches of Cyprus, 
Georgia and Bulgaria. In his commentary on I Constantinople canon 
2 he writes: 

Note from the present canon that once all metropolitans 
of the provinces were autocephalous and were ordained by 
their local synods. This, however, has been changed by canon 
28 of the Council of Chalcedon, which determined that the 
metropolitans of the dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace 
along with a few others mentioned in that canon were to 
be ordained by the Patriarch of Constantinople and subject 
to him. But if you find yet other autocephalous churches, 
like that of Bulgaria, that of Cyprus, and that of Iberia 
[i.e. Georgia], do not be surprised. For Emperor Justinian 
honored the archbishop of Bulgaria.... The third synod [i.e. 
the Council of Ephesus] honored the archbishop of Cyprus.... 
Likewise a decision of an Antiochene synod honored the 
archbishop of Iberia. For it is said that at the time of the 
most holy patriarch of the city of God great Antioch, lord 
Peter, there was a synodal dispensation that the church of 
Iberia, then subject to the Patriarch of Antioch, should be 
free and autocephalous. 22 

While Balsamon’s account does not entirely accord with the results 
of subsequent historical scholarship, 23 his basic position is clear: 
that churches become autocephalous in a variety of ways, whether 
by decision of an ecumenical council, by action of the mother 
church, or by imperial fiat. 

This pragmatic view of ecclesiastical organization is found in 
Balsamon’s discussion of the patriarchates as well. The church of 
Jerusalem, for example, had been founded by St. James; 24 never¬ 
theless it was subject to the Metropolitan of Caesarea, until I Nicaea 
canon 7 honored it on account of Christ’s death and resurrection. 25 
Even the church of Rome, though founded by St. Peter, 26 owed 
its prerogatives and privileges to the decisions of ecumenical councils 
(e.g. I Nicaea canon 6) and above all to the so-called Donation 


21 lbid . 

22 PG 137:317-20. 

23 0n the question of Georgia’s autocephaly see above at n. 14. Balsamon’s 
“lord Peter” perhaps is Peter the Fuller, monophysite Patriarch of Antioch; 
thus Tarchnishvili, op. cit. 

2i Meditatum de patriarcharum privilegiis; PG 138:1013. 

25 Commentary on I Nic. c. 6; PG 137:252-3. 

™Meditatum ...; PG 138:1013. 
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of Constantine , 27 Constantinople, on the other hand, could claim 
no illustrious founder; 28 but because it was the imperial city, I 
Constantinople canon 3 and Chalcedon canon 28 had conferred 
on it all the privileges possessed by Old Rome, including those 
conveyed by the Donation of Constantine , 29 Balsamon’s position 
leaves little room for pentarchic theory, at least in its more 
metaphysical aspects. While Balsamon devotes an entire treatise 
to describing and defining the powers and prerogatives of the five 
patriarchates, he does not attribute their existence to some cosmic 
necessity or to a special revelation of the Holy Spirit Rather, for 
Balsamon patriarchates, primacies, special prerogatives, and other 
such aspects of supra-episcopal organization are established by 
means of essentially juridical acts, like conciliar canons and imperial 
decrees. These juridical acts, in turn, have been framed in order 
to express certain special circumstances. These circumstances may 
involve religious considerations, though no particular regard is paid 
to circumstances surrounding the foundation of a given church 
(e.g. apostolic origin). Thus Jerusalem is honored as the site 
of Christ’s passion, not because it was founded by St. James. But 
far more important are political circumstances: Constantinople, like 
Rome before it, is honored because it is the imperial city. 

This awareness of the importance of political circumstances 
for ecclesiastical organization is very much in the tradition of 
the early canons’ emphasis on accommodation to patterns of civil 
administration and enables Balsamon to account for the existence 
of a variety of autocephalous churches. At the same time there are 
obvious dangers in too closely linking ecclesiastical organization to 
the whims of secular politics. Balsamon, for one, is aware of the 
problem and tries to provide a greater measure of stability by 
stressing the juridical acts requisite for effecting any changes in 
a church’s status and, more specifically, by invoking canon 37 
of the Synod in Trullo, which preserves the rights and status of 
bishops unable to enter their dioceses on account of barbarian 
incursions. It is principally on these grounds that he defends the 
prerogatives of the patriarchates which have fallen into the hostile 
hands of the Latins, his own see of Antioch among them. 30 
Unfortunately for the history of Orthodox canon law, Balsamon 


27 E.g. commentaries on I Cple. c.3 (PG 137:321) and Antioch c.12 
(PG 137:1312). 

29 Meditatum . ..; PG 138:1013. Though Balsamon at this point links 
St. Andrew with Thrace, he does not claim him as founder of the church 
of Constantinople, nor does he account St. Andrew’s disciple Stachys as 
first bishop of Constantinople. On the legend of the Apostle Andrew see 
Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolocity ... esp. pp. 138-264. 

29 Thus the passages cited n. 27 above. 

30 Meditatum .. . ; PG 138:1032. 
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did not live long enough to comment on the full range of 
ecclesiastical problems which can arise from complete disruption 
of political circumstances. In 1204, within a decade of Balsamon’s 
death, a western crusading army captured Constantinople itself, 
making it the capital of a Latin empire; and hard upon political 
collapse followed ecclesiastical chaos. 

With the Latin conquest, the remnants of Byzantine ecclesiastical 
and political organization were placed in an awkward position. On 
the one hand, the importance of the imperial will and presence 
for ecclesiastical organization had always been recognized in 
Byzantium. But where was the Empire now? Several Greek successor 
states had been established on former imperial territory, but none 
possessed unquestioned legitimacy of dynasty, preponderance of 
physical power, or (most importantly) the imperial city of 
Constantinople. On the other hand, crowning and anointing by 
the Patriarch had come to be considered essential to the making 
of the emperor. 31 But now a Latin was enthroned as patriarch in 
Constantinople, and the pre-1204 patriarch, John X Camateros, 
had taken refuge in Bulgaria, pointedly ignoring invitations to the 
court of Nicaea, the leading Greek successor state. Byzantium’s 
delicate balance of Church and Empire now had degenerated into 
a frustrating state of paralysis. Disputes over ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion raged but achieved no definitive resolution, at least on the 
level of theory. Many central canonical questions were raised but 
left unanswered—or else left with too many answers. A detailed 
discussion of the ecclesiastical politics of this period would be 
out of place at this point, 32 but a brief sketch of some of the 
canonical issues involved perhaps will suggest some of the reasons 
why autocephaly, comparatively clearly understood in earlier periods, 
now comes to be a subject for debate and confusion. 

The lead in restoring the forms of the old Byzantine court 
was taken by Theodore I Lascaris of Nicaea. Patriarch John 
Camateros, who had rejected Lascaris’ overtures, died in 1206, 
and the patriarchal throne remained vacant until 1208 when, 
after winning the support of most of the Anatolian metropolitans, 
Lascaris arranged for the appointment of Michael Autoreianos 


31 On Byzantine imperial coronation see the brief bibliographical orienta¬ 
tion in G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1957) 56 n. 2 On anointing of emperors, most of the relevant texts 
are assembled by A. Michael, “Die Kaisermacht in der Ostkirche (843- 
1204),” Ostkirchliche Studien 2 (1953) 10-3. 

3S The subject will soon be treated in a Yale University PhD dissertation 
by Mr. Apostolos Karpozilos, who kindly provided the present writer with 
many helpful suggestions concerning the problem of autocephaly in this 
period. For the historical narrative which follows and additional bibliography 
see Ostrogorsky, op. cit . 371-91. 



as patriarch. Immediately thereafter Autoreianos crowned Lascaris 
emperor. Thus by a kind of allelogenesis , a Greek emperor and 
patriarch now held court in Nicaea. Needless to say, the other 
Greek states were not quick to accept these new arrangements. 

In distant Trebizond, where David and Alexius Comnenos, 
grandsons of Emperor Andronicus I, had established a little empire, 
the local metropolitan became in practice autocephalous. Ecclesi¬ 
astical relations with the patriarch at Nicaea were restored only 
in 1260, when Patriarch Nicephorus II, to assure Trebizond’s 
cooperation in Emperor Michael Palaeologos’ coming campaign 
to recapture Constantinople, recognized the church of Trebizond’s 
right to handle all its own internal affairs and to appoint its own 
bishops and metropolitans on the condition that a representative 
of the patriarch of Constantinople be present at the consecration 
of the metropolitan of Trebizond. 33 A similar pattern was followed 
in Epirus, where the Angeloi were proving worthy rivals of Nicaea’s 
Lascarids. Metropolitans like John Apocaucos of Naupactos, ignoring 
the claims of Nicaea’s patriarchs, assumed control of stauropegiac 
monasteries (monasteries subject directly to the patriarch rather 
than to the local bishop) and proceeded with the ordination of 
bishops and fellow-metropolitans. 

The protracted ecclesiastical and political duel between Nicaea 
and Epirus took a new turn in 1211, when Nicaea’s Patriarch 
Germanus II consecrated Sava, saintly son of the King of Serbia, 
as autocephalous archbishop of Serbia. Since the six ecclesiastical 
provinces comprising the Serbian church until this point had been 
under the jurisdiction of the autocephalous archbishop of Ochrid, 
the canonicity of the patriarch’s action was immediately questioned. 
In a letter of reprimand to the new Serbian primate, Demetrius 
Chomatianos—archbishop of Ochrid, distinguished canonist, and 
partisan of the Despotate of Epirus—claimed that by ordaining 
Sava the patriarch had violated I Constantinople canon 2, Apostolic 
canon 35, and Antioch canon 13 (all directed against bishops 
performing ordinations outside their own jurisdiction), Chalcedon 
canon 12 (against setting up two metropolitans within a province 
by recourse to the civil powers) and Ephesus canon 8 (defense 
of the Church of Cyprus against interference by the Patriarch of 
Antioch). 34 

Needless to say, the canonical merits of Chomatianos’ position 
were ignored both in Serbia and in Nicaea. However, Chomatianos 


33 On this episode see L. Petit, “Acte synodal du patriarche Nicephore II 
sur les privileges du metropolitain de Tr6bizonde (ler janvier 1260),” 
lzvestia Russkago Arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopole 8 (1902) 
163-71. 

34 Edit. J.-B. Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica spicilegio solesmense parata 
7 (Rome, 1891) 381-90. 
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soon was able to even the score somewhat. In 1224 Theodore 
Angelos, Despot of Epirus, captured Thessalonika from the Latins, 
proving that his state was a serious contender in the race to 
recapture Constantinople and restore the empire. Theodore’s 
ambitions were literally crowned by Chomatianos, who crowned 
and anointed him Emperor, in direct opposition to the claims of 
Nicaea’s Lascarids. As one might expect, Patriarch Germanus II 
questioned the legality of Chomatianos’ act, chiefly on the grounds 
that only a patriarch could bless the pupov (chrism) used for 
anointing the emperor. 35 In reply, Chomatianos argued that as head 
of the autocephalous church of Justiniana Prima he certainly could 
bless the chrism. 36 In addition he suggested that, in view of the 
radically changed circumstances brought about by the Latin conquest, 
Patriarch Germanus should confine himself to Anatolian affairs and 
that he, Demetrius, would handle Balkan matters. Not without 
sarcasm he bemoans the fact that old Constantinopolitan customs 
must now be continued in distant Bithynia and asks, “Whenever 
has one heard of shepherding the metropolitan of Nicaea himself 
and at the same time being called patriarch of Constantinople?” 37 

Epirus’ triumph was short-lived. In 1230 Theodore Angelos 
was decisively defeated in battle, captured, and blinded by the 
Bulgarian czar, John Asen II. Though the Epirote state survived, 
it no longer was a serious contender for Constantinople, and in 
its place Nicaea was able to assert its authority in ecclesiastical 
as well as political matters. As a sign of the changing times, a 
patriarchal exarch visited Epirus in 1232, and Metropolitan John 
Apocaucos, one of the leaders of Epirote ecclesiastical separatism, 
was forced to retire to a monastery. Chomatianos retained his see, 
and Ochrid remained autocephalous; however, its importance and 
geographic extent was considerably diminished. Even before the 
Serbian church withdrew from Ochrid’s jurisdiction, the church of 
the revived Bulgarian empire, likewise made up of provinces 
formerly under Ochrid’s jurisdiction, had become de facto auto¬ 
cephalous under its own patriarch at Trnovo; and in 1235, ignoring 
Ochrid’s claims, the Patriarch of Constantinople at Nicaea, along 
with the other eastern patriarchs, had granted official recognition 
to this new patriarchate. 

After the fall of Epirus, Nicaea’s emperors and patriarchs 
had no serious rivals in the Greek world. The jurisdictional chaos 
of the period 1204-30 effectively came to an end; and after 
Constantinople was recaptured from the Latins (1261), emperor 
and patriarch moved from Nicaea back to the imperial city, restoring 
some semblance of the status quo ante . However, since 1204 
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changes had taken place in ecclesiastical organization, seriously 
affecting the term “autocephalous.” If nothing else, ecclesiastic^ 
geography was different. In addition to the autocephalous churches 
described by Balsamon—Ochrid, Cyprus and Georgia—there now 
existed an autocephalous Serbian church under the Archbishop 
of Pec and an autocephalous Bulgarian church under the Patriarch 
of Trnovo. 

These two churches possessed a number of features in common, 
distinguishing them from earlier autocephalous churches. At least 
at the time of their establishment, the autocephalous churches of 
Justiniana Prima and Cyprus—and indeed the five ancient patri¬ 
archates as well—were part of one empire and achieved juridical 
confirmation of their status by the unilateral decree of an emperor 
or an ecumenical council. The new foundations, on the other hand, 
came into existence as one facet of bilateral treaties between two 
civil governments. This reflects a tendency to regard autocephaly 
chiefly as the sign of an independent national state. Formerly 
autocephaly had meant independence on a more strictly ecclesiastical 
level from interference from an outside ecclesiastical authority. Now 
autocephaly meant above all the capacity for consecrating the p6pov 
needed for anointing an emperor. As one curious result of this 
virtual redefinition of terms, autocephaly increasingly became (at 
least by the standards of previous centuries) conditional and partial, 
limited by treaty. Thus, in exchange for autocephaly (i.e. permission 
to consecrate the pupov) the Serbian and Bulgarian churches both 
agreed to commemorate the Patriarch of Constantinople first in the 
liturgy and to pay him an annual tax. 

Another feature peculiar to these new autocephalous churches 
is that ecclesiastical recognition of their status came in the first 
instance from the Patriarch of Constantinople. Balsamon, at this 
point representative of the earlier canonical tradition, had recognized 
that churches can become autocephalous in a variety of ways—by 
the decree of an ecumenical council, of the mother church, or of 
the emperor—but attributed no special prerogatives in this regard 
to Constantinople. Now, however, because the question of auto¬ 
cephaly had become so deeply entangled in the immediate political 
situation of rivalry between Epirus and Nicaea, the claims of the 
mother church were ignored and the authority of the patriarchate 
of Constantinople was extended. Autocephaly assumes an ad hoc 
quality, less affected by the Church’s canonical tradition than by 
the political exigencies of the hour. In part this is because virtually 
all parties involved were not above juggling canons to suit their 
own private ends; but it partly is because the canons themselves, 
predicated for the most part upon the existence of one Christian 
empire, failed to provide consistent and unequivocal answers to 
the problems of the day. The political and military triumph of 
Nicaea, by restoring the empire, provided a respite from jurisdictional 
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chaos and assured continuation—and indeed expansion—of the 
authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople, the New Rome. 
However, the canonical problems raised by the collapse of the 
empire remained, and still remain, unresolved. 

With the 13th century the problem of what constitutes and 
establishes an autocephalous church takes on much of the complexity 
and confusion that characterizes modern discussions of the subject. 
The ancient church had been well acquainted with the reality of 
the autocephalous local church, sacramentally and juridically self- 
sufficient. With the rise of supra-metropolitan imperial forms of 
ecclesiastical organization, local churches were integrated in wider 
“patriarchal” structures. Churches like Cyprus and Justiniana Prima 
survived as remnants of the past, overshadowed on the theoretical 
level by the idea of a pentarchy of patriarchs and on the practical 
level by the growing power of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
However, with the turmoil following the fall of Constantinople to 
the Latins, new “autocephalies” immediately arose, challenging the 
imperial “pentarchic” system. We today are heirs not only to the 
canonical riches of the earlier centuries but also to this canonical 
chaos of the 13th. There is no Empire able to impose its own 
solution. Shall we regret it, or rather look for the original norms 
of church organization, which our canonical tradition, with its wise 
pragmatism has learned to adapt to the changing streams of historical 
development? 
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Documents 


The Autocephaly of the Orthodox 
Church in America 

Editorial Comment 


Published below are the basic documents concerning the 
establishment of the Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America, 
and the correspondence which took place between the Patriarchates 
of Constantinople and Moscow in relation with this event. 

Paragraph numbering and sub-titles have been added by the 
Editor for the convenience of the reader. 

As is well known, the correspondence between Istanbul and 
Moscow started in January 1970, when the negotiations were in 
progress. His Holiness, the late Patriarch Alexis, signed the Tomos 
of Autocephaly on April 10, 1970, thus providentially sealing this 
historical act six days before his death. The correspondence was 
continued by the Patriarchal Locum-Tenens, Metropolitan Pimen. 

While the position of the Orthodox Church in America is 
clearly stated by His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney in his report 
to the Council (Document II), the respective attitudes of the 
patriarchates of Constantinople and Moscow can be summarized 
in the folowing major agreements and disagreements: 


Agreements: 

1. Constantinople and Moscow agree on the point that the 
restoration of “normal” canonical relations between Moscow and 
the Metropolia was desirable (III, 2). 

2. They also agree on the crucial principle that in every 
country there can normally exist only one church and that Orthodox 



canon law requires unity of territorial jurisdiction (Documents IV, 
5; V, 17). This agreement is particularly important, since some 
ecclesiastical “nationalists” try to maintain the multiplicity of ethnic 
jurisdictions in America as a normal canonical order. 

3. There is also agreement on the point that an Orthodox 
Ecumenical Council, when and if it ever meets, can and must 
authoritatively solve the existing problems. 


Disagreements: 

1. Constantinople affirms that no Orthodox Church possesses 
exclusive territorial rights in America (V, 15-16), while the 
Patriarch of Moscow recalls that, before 1921, “strict canonical 
order was followed on this continent under the hierarchical leader¬ 
ship of the Russian Church” (VI, 17). The exchange on this 
point is aggravated by the—truly strange—remark in Patriarch 
Athenagoras’ second letter (V. 16) about the “propagandist^ and 
proselytizing activity” of the Russian Church, directed at Uniats 
(as if Constantinople itself was not accepting Uniats also). 

2. Constantinople promotes the theory according to which 
autocephalies are established by Ecumenical Councils only (V, 
5-6). It also states that those autocephalies which were created 
otherwise have disappeared and that the now existing autocephalies 
(unless they were created by Ecumenical Councils) also needed 
confirmation (V, 7). According to Moscow, any autocephalous 
church has the right to grant canonical independence to one of 
its parts. 

3. The patriarch of Moscow recognizes that Constantinople 
has primacy of “rank,” or “honor,” but not of power (VI, 14), 
while Constantinople speaks of itself as the “Mother-Church” of 
all Orthodox churches (V, 8). 

In the letters of the late Patriarch Alexis and of Metropolitan 
Pimen, there are certainly some points which may be subject to 
debate. In Constantinople’s attitude, however, there is obvious 
disregard for historical facts and lack of realism for the present. 
The theory according to which ecumenical councils were alone 
empowered to grant autocephaly belongs to pure mythology: as 
John Erickson’s article, published in this issue, clearly shows, the 
very word “autocephaly” has changed meaning frequently, while 
the reality which it now reflects—administrative independence of 
an ecclesiastical body—had been in the jurisdiction of the Byzantine 
emperor, in that of individual patriarchs, but ecumenical councils 
never dealt with it directly. On the other hand, to refer the 
solution of the American ecclesiastical problem to the future 
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“Great,” or “Ecumenical” Council of Orthodoxy is, in fact, a 
simple defense of the present status quo. Everyone certainly hopes 
that such a Council will be able to meet in the near future, and 
no one denies that it would be able to provide a canonical solution, 
but, realistically speaking, its convocation is unlikely in the present 
generation. 

A “Great” or “Ecumenical” Council would be a Council of 
all Orthodox bishops of the world. Can one imagine the holding 
of such a Council in one of the Communist dominated countries? 
Can one imagine the Soviet, or Romanian, or Bulgarian governments 
to allow all the Orrthodox episcopate of these countries to travel 
simultaneously abroad? Can one imagine the Turkish government 
to allow the ecumenical patriarch to preside over such a Council? 

The answers to these questions are so obvious, and are so well 
known to everyone that any expectation that such a council would 
be the appropriate authority to solve the urgent needs of the Church 
in America is intellectually dishonest. These needs can be solved 
by the Americans themselves, striving towards order and unity, 
by the Mother-Churches honestly desiring this order and this 
unity, and by a consensus of all concerned. The autocephaly 
granted by the Patriarch of Moscow is the basis for such a 
consensus, not a substitute for it. It does not close any doors, it 
widely opens the only realistic possibility for the present and the 
future, without forcing anyone to follow, but challenging the 
conscience and responsibility of all the Orthodox Churches, having 
branches in this country. Ed. 
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I 

TOMOS 

of Alexis, by the Mercy of God 
Patriarch of Moscow and All-Russia 

For a number of years, the Russian Orthodox Church has observed with 
maternal love and concern the development of the Orthodox Church which 
she planted on the American continent. In the last few decades she has 
sorrowfully witnessed the unfortunate appearance there of a pluralism of 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, a temporary phenomenon, and by no means a 
permanent norm of the canonical organization of the Orthodox Church in 
America, since it is contrary to the nature of Orthodox canonical ecclesiastical 
unity. 

The Holy Russian Orthodox Church, striving for the good of the Church, 
has directed her efforts toward the normalization of relations among the 
various ecclesiastical jurisdictions in America, particularly by negotiating 
with the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in America, concerning 
the possibility of granting autocephaly to this Church in the hope that this 
might serve the good of the Orthodox Church in America and the glory 
of God. 

In her striving for the peace of Christ, which has universal significance 
for the life of man; desiring to build a peaceful and creative church life, 
and to suppress scandalous ecclesiastical divisions; hoping that this act 
would be beneficial to the Holy Orthodox Catholic Church of Christ and 
would make possible the development among the local parts of the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of such relations which would be 
founded on the firm ties of the one Orthodox Faith and the love that the 
Lord Jesus Christ willed; keeping in mind that this act would serve the 
welfare of universal, mutual cooperation; taking into consideration the 
petition of the Bishops’ Council of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Metropolitanate of North America, which expressed the opinion and desire 
of all her faithful children; acknowledging as good for Orthodoxy in America 
the independent and self-sustaining existence of said Metropolitanate, which 
now represents a mature ecclesiastical organism possessing all that is necessary 
for successful further growth, Our Humility together with the Sacred Synod 
and all the venerable Hierarchs of the Russian Orthodox Church, who 
have signified their agreement in writing, having examined the said petition, 
in sincere love grant autocephaly to the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church in America, that is, the right of a fully independent ordering of 
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church life in accordance with the divine and sacred Canons and the 
ecclesiastical practices and customs of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church inherited from the Fathers; for which purpose this Patriarchal and 
Synodal Tomos is directed to His Beatitude, Ireney, Archbishop of New 
York, Primate of the Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America, 
Metropolitan of All-America and Canada, by which we announce: 

1. The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in North America is 
confirmed and proclaimed an Autocephalous Church and named, “The 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America”; 

2. By “autocephaly,” which is confirmed in this decision, it is understood 
that the Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America shall: 

a. be independent and self-governing with the right of electing her 
own Primate and all her bishops, without confirmation or the 
right of veto over such elections on the part of any other church 
organization or representative of the Eastern Orthodox or any 
other confession; 

b. firmly and inalterably preserve the divine dogmas, being guided 
in her life by the sacred Canons of the Holy Orthodox Catholic 
Church of Christ and governed in accordance with her own 
Statute as accepted, augmented or amended from time to time by 
her own highest legislative and executive organ; 

c. maintain direct relations with all other Churches and confessions. 
Orthodox and non-Orthodox alike; 

d. enjoy all the authority, privileges and rights usually inherent in 
the term “autocephaly” in the canonical tradition of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, including the right of preparing and consecrating 
Holy Chrism. 

3. The following are excluded from autocephaly on the territory of 
North America: 

a. St. Nicholas Cathedral and its possessions, located at 15 East 
97th Street in New York City and the accompanying residence; 
and also the immovable possessions in Pine Bush, New York, 
together with buildings and edifices which might be constructed 
in the future on this land; 

b. Parishes and clergy in the U.S.A. which at present are in the 
Patriarchal Exarchate and which desire to remain in the canonical 
and jurisdictional care of the Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow and 
All Russia—these parishes, desiring to remain in the canonical 
jurisdiction of the Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow and All 
Russia and excluded from the Autocephalous Orthodox Church 
in America, are the following: [follows a list of parishes, and home 
chapels] 

c. All parishes and clergy in Canada, which presently constitute the 
Edmonton, Canada Diocese of the Moscow Patriarchate (they all 
desired to remain in the jurisdiction of the Most Holy Patriarch). 

4. St. Nicholas Cathedral and its possessions and residence, and also 
the property in Pine Bush, N. Y., shall be governed by the Most Holy 
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Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia through a person representing him in 
the rank of Presbyter. 

5. Parishes and clergy in the U.S.A. which remain in the canonical 
jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate shall be governed by the Most Holy 
Patriarch of Moscow and All-Russia through one of his vicar bishops, not 
having a title of the local American Church, especially appointed for this, 
and until such time as these parishes express their official desire to join 
the Autocephalous Church in America in the manner described below. 

6. Parishes and clergy which at this time constitute the Edmonton, 
Canada Diocese of the Moscow Patriarchate and remain in the canonical 
jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate, shall be governed by the Most 
Holy Patriarch of Moscow and All-Russia through one of his vicar bishops 
not having a title of the local American Church, especially appointed for 
this, and until such time as these parishes express their official desire to 
join the Autocephalous Church in America in the manner described below. 

7. The Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America shall have exclusive 
spiritual and canonical jurisdiction over all bishops, clerics and laymen of 
the Eastern Orthodox confession in continental North America, excluding 
Mexico and including the the State of Hawaii, who are presently part of 
the Metropolitanate, or who shall later enter the Metropolitanate; and over 
all parishes which now belong or later shall be accepted into the 
Metropolitanate, excepting the entire clergy, possessions and parishes 
enumerated in Paragraph 3, a, b, c. 

8. The Moscow Patriarchate shall not lay claim to either spiritual or 
canonical jurisdiction over bishops, clergy and laymen of the Eastern 
Orthodox confession, or over parishes mentioned in Division 1, Paragraph 7, 
and by the present yields to the Metropolitanate all jurisdiction to which 
she has laid claim on the above mentioned territory (Paragraph 7), 
excepting the entire clergy, possessions and parishes enumerated in Paragraph 
3, points a, b, c. 

9. The changing of jurisdictions by parishes which are in the canonical 
care of the Moscow Patriarchate after the proclamation of the 
Metropolitanate’s autocephaly shall occur on the initiative of the parishes 
themselves and after bilateral agreements in each concrete case 
between the Moscow Patriarchate and the Autocephalous Church in 
America. 

10. The Moscow Patriarchate shall not receive into its care in North 
America any clerics without written release or any parishes except parishes 
from uncanonical ecclesiastical organizations in Canada; and shall not 
canonically permit clergy and parishes remaining in its care to enter any 
of the Orthodox jurisdictions but the jurisdiction of the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church in America. 

11. The Patriarchate assures the parishes remaining in its care of its 
readiness to defend their status as parishes of the Moscow Patriarchate, and 
also defend the enumerated parishes from attempts to change their present 
status without a free expression of their decision and without the written 
agreement of the Moscow Patriarchate. 

12. The Moscow Patriarchate and the Orthodox Autocephalous Church 
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in America shall maintain sincere fraternal relations, in which they should 
be guided by the bilateral agreements, signed by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Ireney, and by His Eminence, Metropolitan Nikodim, Metropolitan of 
Leningrad and Novogorod, on March 31st, 1970. 

13. The Exarchate of North and South America, together with the 
dioceses in the U.S.A. and Canada which comprised it, is abolished. 

Confirming the Autocephaly of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church in America, we bless her to call herself, The Holy Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church in America; we acknowledge and proclaim her our Sister 
Church, and we invite all local Orthodox Churches and their Primates and 
their faithful children to acknowledge her as such and to include her in 
the dyptichs in accordance with the Canons of the Church, the traditions 
of the Fathers and ecclesiastical practice. 

The newly-established local Orthodox Autocephalous Chlurch in America 
should abide in brotherly relations with all the Orthodox Churches and 
their Primates as well as with their bishops, clergy and pious flock, who 
are in America and who for the time being preserve their de facto existing 
canonical and jurisdictional dependence on their national Churches and 
their Primates. 

With profound, sincere joy, We announce this to the Fulness of the 
Church and We do not cease thanking the All-Gracious Alimighty God, 
who directs all in the world by His right hand for the good and the 
salvation of mankind, — for the successful and final formation of Autocephaly, 
and we entreat the all-powerful blessing of God upon the younger Sister in 
the family of local Autocephalous Orthodox Churches, the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church in America. 

May the Consubstantial and Life-creating and Undivided Trinity, — 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, — acting in Its own wondrous providence, 
send down on the Archpastors, Pastors and Faithful Children of the Holy 
Autocephalous Orthodox American Church Its heavenly, unfailing help, 
and may It bless with success all her future endeavors for the good of 
the Holy Church. 

Signed in the city of Moscow, April 10th, 1970. 

Alexei, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia 

Members of the Holy Synod: 

1. Metropolitan of Krutitsa and Kolomna, Pimen 

2. Metropolitan of Leningrad and Novgorod, Nikodim 

3. Metropolitan of Kiev and Galicia, Exarch of the Ukraine, Philaret 

4. Metropolitan of Orel and Briansk, Pallady 

5. Metropolitan of Alma-Ata and Kazakhstan, Iosif 

6. Metropolitan of Yaroslavl and Rostov, Ioann 

7. Archbishop of Irkutsk and Tchita, Veniamin 

8. Archbishop of Ufa and Sterlitamak, Iov 

9. Archbishop of New York and the Aleutians, Exarch of North and South 
America, Ionafan 

10. Bishop of Kishinev and Moldavia, Varfolomey 

11. Bishop of Tula and Belev, Iuvenaly 

12. Bishop of Chernigov and Nezhinsk, Vladimir 

13. Bishop of Smolensk and Viazma, Gedeon 

14. Chancellor of the Moscow Patriarchate, Metropolitan of Tallin and 
Estonia, Alexei. 



II 


Report on Autocephaly 

By His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney 
Archbishop of New York, Metropolitan of All America and Canada at 
the First All-American Council of the Orthodox Church in America. 
October 20-22, 1970, St. Tikhon’s Monastery, South Canaan, Pennsylvania 

Your Eminences, Your Graces, Dear Fathers and Brethren, 
Fellow-Laborers in the vineyard of Christ! 

1. “I will sing to the Lord who has dealt lovingly with me! I will praise 
the name of the Lord Most High!” 

It befits me to open this report with the words of the Psalmist, at this 
most significant of all the Councils of our Church in America. Indeed, we 
have never experienced so intensely that the Holy Spirit Himself guides 
and leads the Church, that the Lord Jesus Christ-and not we, unworthy 
sinners—builds the Church, and that the mercy and grace of God are not 
lost to her. 

I shall begin with the main event which marked the three years since 
our last Council—the proclamation of autocephaly of the Orthodox Church 
in America. At the All-American Council in 1967 it became evident to all 
of us that our Church had drawn near to a last stage, and that her further 
growth required a final clarification of her canonical foundations and our 
common consciousness of our own churchness. In the wonderful and 
memorable “straw-vote” on the question of renaming our Church, the 
direction was clearly indicated. Our Church—such was the meaning of this 
vote—truly realized her own maturing into a local, permanent American 
Church, bound for all time with this land and with this people, ready to 
take on herself the full responsibility of the Church. 


Break healed 

2. This fact, which revealed the conciliar maturity of our Church, 
prompted us, the Bishops, to seek ways of implementing it in canonical 
forms, true both to the universal church tradition and to the needs and 
particularities of our life in America. Everyone is aware of the fact that 
one massive and contaminating obstruction stood in the way, for almost 
fifty years: our involuntary, yet necessary, break with our Mother Russian 
Church, a break which for years poisoned church life with animosity, court 
cases, mutual accusations—and all this served only to hinder Orthodoxy’s 
primary calling—spiritual and missionary—in America. Sad and terrible it is 
to ponder how much energy, how much money was “used” in these sinful 
and awful dissensions. 

I repeat—this break was necessitated by tragic events, which befell the 
suffering and martyred Russian Church. But along the unfathomable ways 
of God, where “the power of Christ is made perfect in weakness,” this 
break—despite its tragic character—was possibly beneficial. For it taught us, 
almost against our will, the hard gift of freedom, of common responsibility 
for the Church-it taught us “to bear each other’s burdens,” and having 
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deprived us of material help from the Mother Church, it taught sacrificial 
and active participation of all in the life of the Church. When we see to 
what a degree the other ecclesiastical persuasions in America are bound 
to far-away centers overseas, we can only thank God for those experiences, 
by which He enlightened and edified us. And I think that especially on 
this day, at the very beginning of our Council, we must “with one mouth 
and one heart” acknowledge the Church’s debt in memory and gratitude 
to those hierarchs, pastors, and laymen, who in the most difficult period 
of our history guided the ship of the Church unharmed through the 
turbulent seas. Memory Eternal to them! 


Past forgotten, future sought 

3. Truly unfathomable are the ways of God! For at the same moment 
when the sobornal consciousness of our Church felt the necessity of a 
decisive step in the direction of canonical clarification and the freedom 
of the Church, we encountered understanding on the part of the Russian 
Church’s leaders. For me, as for all of us I’m sure, the main proof that 
what has been accomplished was the work of the Holy Spirit—is that both 
sides simultaneously and from the beginning professed their desire to speak 
not of the past, but of the present and the future, to cover this past with 
love, to seek not the victory of one side over the other, but to seek instead 
only the good of the Church, following the words of the Apostle Paul: 
“Forgetting what lies behind and straining forward to what lies ahead” 
(Phil. 3:13). In the sad reality of church affairs, so poisoned by suspicion 
and doubt that it seemed that many had already forsaken belief in the 
All-Victorious power of the Holy Spirit and the love of Christ—a sign 
was given to us that “what is impossible to men, is possible to God.” 


Talks successful 

4. The talks with the Russian Church in January of 1969 began 
precisely in the spirit, and these were crowned with the signing on March 
31, 1970 of the agreement you are all aware of. Here there is no need 
to expound the history—often difficult—of these talks. But, one thing I must 
say. In view of the fact that there are people ready to spread all sorts of 
lies and slander in order to sow doubt and dissension, I want to witness 
with my episcopal and primatial conscience—before God, and before this 
Sacred Council of our whole Church—that at no time during these talks, 
from either side, was an “offer” or “condition” set forth which would in 
the least limit our freedom and conscience, such being incompatible with 
our condition and life in America. We turn over to the righteous and just 
judgement of God those who, imprisoned by human and political passions 
and blinded by hate, find it possible to mock the work of God. I want also 
to state, that from the very beginning to the very end, these talks were 
conducted under the direction and constant and immediate control of the 
entire Council of Bishops—upon which lies, according to the doctrine of 
the Church, the full responsibility for the canonical structure of the Church. 
That which was accomplished “seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us” 
(Acts 15:28). I am happy to express before the entire Council our sincere 
gratitude to all those who, fulfilling our requests, conducted these talks 
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in unshakeable faithfulness to the Church, unspoken obedience to the 
hierarchy, patience, wisdom, and broadmindedness. 


A miracle of grace 

5. And so, on April 10, 1970, the day on which the entire Orthodox 
Church sang a joyous song of praise to the Most Holy Theotokos, on the 
eve of death and the threshold of eternity, preparing to stand before the 
Judgment of God, the Primate of the Russian Church, the Most Holy 
Patriarch Alexis signed the act which, we believe and we confess, shall 
remain in the memory of the Church as the act which inaugurated a new 
era in the history of the Church-filled with difficulties and temptations 
and deceptions, but also with the miracle of God’s grace—in her earthly 
journey towards the Day of the Kingdom of God which knows no evening. 


New life 

6. For this act is an act of freedom and creativity, an act of faith 
and trust, a sign that the Church of God “never grows older, but forever 
younger” and that new channels of life can flow through her ancient 
arteries. This is an act blessing the young Orthodoxy in America, calling 
it to grow to the measure of grace bestowed upon it, and to bring its 
fruit also to the one treasury of Universal Orthodoxy. Undoubtedly, years 
shall pass before the waves of small human passions and misunderstandings 
raised by it finally subside. But we, witnesses of this act, can even now—with 
the eyes of faith, hope, and love—foresee the magnitude and the joy of 
the one Holy Orthodox in America, inheritors of all the gifts, all the riches, 
all the traditions of Universal Orthodoxy, glorifying God with one mouth 
and one heart in this great and free country. May this be! May this be! 


Prayers of St. Herman 

7. That work, which was begun 175 years ago in Alaska by a band of 
monks from Valaam Monastery in Russia, is now fulfilled. And almost 
as “proof’ of this, during the past summer we were blessed with the 
glorification of the first American Saint, our venerable and God-bearing 
Father Herman of Alaska, Wonder-worker of All America. There, at his 
tomb, during those unforgettable days of his canonization, it was granted 
us to foretaste that joy, to commune with that light, to experience the 
power of oneness in the Holy Spirit, to all of which the Holy Orthodox 
Church in America is called. Venerable Father Herman, pray to God for 
us! Help us in serving and building that Church, whose spiritual beauty 
and joy you are! 


Suspicions and fears 

8. We receive the gift of God’s mercy with gratitude, which was sent 
down upon us, we clearly recognize, together with a new responsibility for 
the fate of Orthodoxy in America. One of the main tasks facing this Council 
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consists precisely in defining this responsibility, and in explaining it to our 
brethren in the faith. 

Let us not delude ourselves: the proclamation of the Orthodox Church 
in America’s autocephaly has brought forth not only joy, but also doubts, 
questions, and criticisms. Alas, Orthodox Christians are so accustomed to 
living in their little isolated ethnic worlds, treating each other with 
suspicion—that the storm raised by the autocephaly was not unexpected. 
This requires of us patience, love, sincerity, and uprightness. If some of 
these criticisms are so base and ignoble that it is senseless even to refute 
them, to certain others we promise to give positive answers. 


The negative position of Constantinople 

9. We are most upset, naturally, by the negative position on the 
autocephaly taken by the Most Holy Patriarch Athenagoras of Constantinople. 
Upset, first of all, because with the entire Orthodox Church we honor the 
Ecumenical Throne as the center of unity and love, and the Most Holy 
Patriarch of Constantinople as the Hierarch first in honor among the 
Orthodox. Upset, secondly, because precisely from him rather than from 
many others, we were entitled to expect an understanding of the ecclesiastical 
situation in America, together with a unique concern for its welfare. But, 
we see instead with sadness that, in his letters on the autocephaly, much 
is said of the rights and privileges of the Churches, and almost nothing of 
the spiritual plight and ecclesiastical drama of hundreds of thousands of 
Orthodox Americans. 


American Orthodoxy ignored 

10. The Most Holy Patriarch Athenagoras knows, of course, that 
the jurisdictional and anti-canonical chaos in the New World did not appear 
yesterday, and was not born because of the autocephaly—but arose rather 
through the prolonged lack of concern or else simply the inability, on the 
part of many Churches, to admit the FACT of American Orthodoxy, to 
see in it nothing more than a chaotic mesh of ethnic ecclesiastical “colonies”! 
Patriarch Athenagoras likewise knows of the numerous and constant attempts 
on the part of our Church specifically to raise the question of Orthodoxy 
in America on an international Orthodox scale. In order not to sound 
inconclusive, I will permit myself to set down certain facts. 


Audience denied 

11. First fact: Almost immediately after my election as Metropolitan 
in 1965, I appealed to the Heads of all the Churches with a long letter in 
which I entreated them to devote themselves in council to canonical order 
in America. I also requested a private audience with Patriarch Athenagoras 
so that we might discuss this problem in a brotherly setting. Patriarch 
Athenagoras not only did not reply at that time, but even put off my visit 
on the grounds that we should first normalize our relations with the Moscow 
Patriarchate. 
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Synod rejected 

12. Second fact: A number of years ago a special commission of the 
Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops in America suggested 
that a temporary pan-Orthodox Synod be formed in America, under the 
mantle of the Ecumenical Throne. This suggestion was not accepted by any 
of the autocephalous Churches having their diocese here, which obviously 
means that they saw no reasons to replace their own jurisdiction in 
America with the Ecumenical Patriarch’s, and they recognized no special 
“Constantinopolitan” rights on American soil. Even then it became quite 
clear that the choice facing Orthodoxy in America was between full 
canonical independence, that is, autocephaly—and the preservation of the 
depressing status quo, that is, a multiplication of national and disjoined 
“jurisdictions.” Why now, when the Russian Church—indisputably the eldest 
in her jurisdiction in America, and which always included in her American 
branch Orthodox Christians of different ethnic backgrounds, following in 
this both the spirit and the letter of church tradition—acknowledges the 
ecclesiastical maturity of her branch and grants her independence and the 
possibility of guiding her own life; when the first step has been taken 
towards dispelling that “phyletism” (i.e. subordination of the Church to 
nationalism) which was, relatively recently and so solemnly, condemned 
by the Ecumenical Throne itself; why is all this condemned and proclaimed 
as uncanonical? 


Chaos long tolerated 

13. If this action has been condemned as being allegedly “unilateral” 
then why did the Ecumenical Throne not condemned the truly “unilateral” 
creation in America by various Orthodox Churches of their dioceses, 
missions, and metropolitanates? If, as all the acts of the Ecumenical 
Throne vis-a-vis the situation in America prove, it recognizes that everybody 
has the right of acting as he wills on this continent—why is this right 
denied to the Church which planted Orthodoxy here and is indisputably 
the eldest in her jurisdiction and canonical rights? And, finally, what 
disrupts the unity of the Church more: A multitude of self-serving ethnic 
jurisdictions—or the long overdue application in America of that local 
principle by which the structure of the Orthodox Church was determined, 
everywhere and always? 


The autocephaly is canonical 

14. Fully canonical is that which corresponds to the age-old apostolic 
doctrine of the Church, that which serves her in realizing her eternal and 
timeless ordination: witnessing to Christ and to the new life in Him before 
the entire world. 

The Autocephaly of our Church is canonical, because it corresponds 
perfectly to this age-old and universal doctrine of the Church. It confirms 
and realizes the growth in America of a local Orthodox Church—founded 
not on the earthly, the temporal, the transitory—but on Christ and on 
unity in Him. 
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The Autocephaly of our Church is canonical, because it was rightly 
received from the Church which planted Orthodoxy in America and which 
is the Mother Church in America. 

The Autocephaly of our Church is canonical, because her faith is the 
faith of the Universal Church. Her structure is the structure of the Universal 
Church. Her hierarchical structure is the apostolic structure of the Universal 
Church. Her tradition is the tradition of the Universal Church. Canonicity 
is not determined by recognition or non-recognition, for recognition alone 
does not make canonicity canonical—but rather its correspondence to the 
canonical tradition of the Church. Those who do not “recognize” our 

canonicity are only those, who—not for churchly reasons, but for earthly, 

temporal, and human ones—do not desire the unity of Orthodoxy in 
America, who do not believe in it, and who by this attitude break 

themselves off from the Universal Tradition of the Church. We cannot 

wait patiently for the clarification of churchly consciousness and realization 
by all in America of the eternal truth of the Church. 


No supremacy of one group 

15. We confess the Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America as 
being the unshakeable foundation of ecclesiastical unity on this continent. 
We are ready, together with all those who thirst for unity, to seek the 
best possible ways of building our common life in love. This life—I repeat 
again and again—cannot be founded on the supremacy of one group over 
another. We are ready to review our Statutes, so that inside the one 
Church all might feel at home. In our unity there must be room for all 
that is permanent, eternal, and good in all the traditions of the one 

Orthodoxy. May our Church be the inheritor of all the Orthodox riches 
accumulated by natives of various lands. 

After my report. Archbishop Valerian, the chairman of our Canonical 
Department, will share with you some practical steps and measures. 
Autocephaly is not for us alone, but for all. God has given this gift to 

all, all are called to benefit by it. We call all our brethren in the faith to 

follow us on this joyous path! 

But, of course, the success of our calling depends on each one of 
us—every parish, every priest, every layman! It is up to us to show not only 
in words, but also in deeds: our maturity, our love, our understanding. 
We must broaden our hearts, driving from them every narrowness, 

provincialism, and patience! 

Let us enter with prayer on this fruitful fulfillment of the Church. 
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in 


Letter of Patriarch Athenagoras 
To Patriarch Alexis 


Protocol Number 7 

Your Beatitude and Most Holy Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow and all 
Russia, most beloved and dearest brother, and co-celebrant with my humble 
self; We respectfully and brotherly embrace Your Beatitude in Jesus Christ 
and address you with the following: 

1. For some time now we have been informed, by the circle of the 
Russian Metropolia in New York, of negotiations that have long been taking 
place between your Beatitude and the Metropolia for the re-establishment 
of regular relations between this Metropolia and the Patriarchate of Moscow. 


Contacts with Moscow welcomed 

2. Our Church of Constantinople, being a Mother, always pursuing 
peace within each of the various Orthodox Churches, as well as the 
maintenance among them of the bond of love, has been affectionately 
following the brotherly efforts that have been taking place on both sides 
towards the restoration of regular relations, and the preservation of harmony 
and unity within the compound of our Holy Orthodox Church, and always 
within the framework of the Holy Canons and the ecclesiastical order and 
practice that from long ago became law. 


Autocephaly opposed 

3. While, then, we were anticipating that, consistent with the deep 
prudence of Your Beatitude, the negotiations that were taking place would 
lead towards a blessed and irenic direction, we and our Holy Synod were 
lately informed, to our surprise and sorrow, in reports from our Most 
Reverend Archbishop of North and South America, Iakovos, that the 
representatives of Your Beatitude are negotiating with the representatives 
of the said Metropolia for the proclamation of this Church as autocephalous. 

4. We consider it superfluous and useless to enumerate in detail all 
the disastrous consequences that such a possible action by the Holy Russian 
Church might result in. For Your Beatitude well knows what an overthrow 
of our ecclesiastical order, and what a more general upheaval can come 
about when such proclamations of autocephality are made in violation of 
jurisdiction, spontaneously and unilaterally, on behalf of a Church, by 
anyone of the autocephalous Churches. 


Fears upsetting relations 


5. Turning now to those Orthodox Churches in “diaspora” in America, 
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which are subject to various old country jurisdictions, and which depend 
on them until there is a Pan Orthodox resolving of the matters involved, 
it is obvious that the proclamation of the autocephality of anyone of these 
Churches, if it is done in the manner now being planned with reference 
to the Metropolia, constitutes an action which is not only contrary to sacred 
canons which have been the order of our Orthodox Church for many 
centuries, but an action which, instead of furthering brotherly efforts for 
the re-establishment of regular relations, could become a source of problems 
for Orthodoxy in America. The results of these problems cannot be avoided, 
nor can the said Metropolia avoid becoming, in a more general sense, the 
object of upsetting inter-Orthodox relations. 


Matter to be postponed until Great Synod meets 

6. In these days when so many efforts are painstakingly being taken 
for the promotion of a sacred unity within Orthodoxy, and when lists of 
subjects referring to the Orthodox Church in general in the diaspora, 
including autocephality, are being proposed for study and for a definitive 
resolution by a Holy and Great Synod, we unhesitatingly believe that the 
plan under consideration regarding the Metropolia, if put into effect, carries 
with it great danger, and will undermine the cooperative and harmonious 
inter-Orthodox efforts for the preparation of the Synod. 

7. Your Beatitude knows better than anyone else that, our primary 
duty and concern of late as leaders of our Church, has been to pursue 
with all our strength, and with every lawful and even ultimate sacrifice if 
necessary, the task of reconciliation, love and peace, with all possible 
condescension, dispensation and forebearance. These are imposed upon us 
by the Mother Church for the promotion and preservation of peace and 
unity among the autocephalous Orthodox Churches. 

8. Caring deeply, therefore, for the unity of our Orthodox Churches, 
and for the unity each Church displays in taking a firm step towards the 
Great Synod, and being convinced that Your Beatitude, most beloved as 
you are, is of the same opinion and intent, we write to you in accordance 
with the decision of our Holy Synod. And in doing so, we demand of you 
and of your Most Holy Church, that after weighing the situation and the 
responsibilities accruing therefrom, you not allow, for the sake of the 
general interest, this matter to go any further, and that the actions 
contemplated up to now be cancelled. 


Recognition refused 

9. Wishing as we do with all sincere clarity to make known to Your 
Beatitude in advance what the stance of our Holy Apostolic and Patriarchal 
Ecumenical Throne will be in the event that the problem under consideration 
regarding Orthodoxy should confront us, we accordingly inform you in this 
brotherly Patriarchal letter that: 

10. If the Holy Church of Russia, so beloved, in spite of our brotherly 
entreaty and recommendation, and in spite of our every hope, should 
proceed with the realization of the proposal now being planned to announce 
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the autocephality of the Russian Orthodox Metropolia in America, this 
Throne will neither recognize this action nor enroll this Church in the 
Diptychs or in the Sacred Catalogue of the Holy Orthodox Autocephalous 
Churches. Accordingly, we would label this Church, which you would 
choose to proclaim autocephalous, as uncanonical. In this connection also, 
this Throne will take any other action needed to secure canonical order. 


Churches informed 

11. Moreover, we consider that we have the duty to make this matter 
known to our Brothers-in-Christ the Patriarchs, Archbishops and Presidents 
of the Holy Holy Orthodox Autocephalous Churches, to each of which we 
address a copy of this Patriarchal letter for their information. A copy also 
is being sent to the Most Reverend Archbishop Iakovos of North and South 
America. 

12. We have addressed to Your Beatitude this decision of our Holy 
Synod with the hope that in this instance, any action that would disturb 
the calm and peace of the Church will be avoided, and we again embrace 
you with brotherly love and with the greatest esteem in th name of Christ 
the Saviour Who made His appearance at the River Jordan. 

Your Brother-in-Christ 

Athenagoras of Constantinople 

January 8, 1970 
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IV 


Letter of Patriarch Alexis 
T o Patriarch Athenagoras 


Your Holiness, beloved in Jesus Christ, Lord and Brother, 

1. Saluting Your Holiness, very beloved in Lord, with our whole 
heart, and sending Our brotherly greetings, we notify Your Holiness that, 
though we have not received your Letter, number 7, of 8 January, 1970, 
which as an official document was sent to the Heads of the Local Orthodox 
Churches and was distributed among the Orthodox and non-Orthodox 
Christian communities, and which we received in copies, we, after studying 
it thoroughly, felt it our duty to notify Your Holiness of our opinion and 
of that of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church concerning 
the matter of the granting of Autocephaly by the Moscow Patriarchate to 
the Russian Orthodox American Metropolitanate, a matter which is discussed 
in Your letter. Proceeding to an account of the true state of affairs, we 
consider it necessary to note that Your Holiness’ Letter, by its form as 
well as by its content, provokes in us feelings of bewilderment and 
astonishment. 


Which canons violated? 

2. Your Holiness’ Letter, concerning the possible elevation of the 
Russian Greek Catholic Church of America to autocephaly by the Moscow 
Patriarchate states: “Turning now to those Orthodox Churches in ‘diaspora’ 
in America, which are subject to various old country jurisdictions, and 
which depend on them until there is a pan-Orthodox resolving of the 
matters involved, it is obvious that the proclamation of the autocephaly of 
any one of these Churches, if it is done in the manner now being planned 
with reference to the Metropolia, constitutes an action which is not only 
contrary to sacred canons which have been the order of our Orthodox 
Church for many centuries, but an action which, instead of furthering 
brotherly efforts for the re-establishment of regular relations, could become 
a source of problems for Orthodoxy in America. The results of these 
problems cannot be avoided, nor can the said Metropolia avoid becoming, 
in a more general sense, the object of upsetting inter-Orthodox relations.” 
Such an assertion is not only incomprehensible to us, but also seems 
somewhat strange. Why does your Holiness consider it “superfluous and 
useless to enumerate... all disastrous consequences?” What are these 
“disastrous consequences?” What does “violation of jurisdiction” mentioned 
therein mean? If the intentions of the Russian Orthodox Church are seen 
by the Patriarchate of Constantinople as an “overthrow of the existing 
order,” then why is there no indication of exactly which canons of the 
Ecumenical or Local Councils or of the Holy Fathers would, in such a 
case, be violated? We would like to consider such and other similar 
assertions and the absence of concrete explanations as a misunderstanding, 
and thus we nourish the hope for a solution of the misunderstanding 
through the grace of God and in the Spirit of love of Christ. In connection 
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with this/ our unchangeable love and respect for You impelled us to 
address our brotherly explanation to Your beloved and revered Holiness. 


Territorial rights of Russian Church 

3. It is well known that, during the course of many years, the 
Russian Orthodox Church, zealous of the glory of God and the welfare of 
the Holy Church, directed her efforts towards the normalizing of the 
situation of the Orthodox Church in America. 

In accord with canonical and ecclesiastical law, legitimate autocephaly 
may be received only from a legitimate authority. For the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church of America, as the American Russian Metropolitanate 
is called, as also for the whole of Orthodoxy in America, such authority 
is the Russian Orthodox Church. No one can challenge the fact that every 
autocephalous church is fully empowered to give autocephaly to a part of 
itself. 


Historical precedents 

4. Your Holiness, if we turn to history, we will see that the 
establishment of autocephaly has taken different forms at different times. 
The basis for the original formation of Local Churches was, partially the 
political importance of cities, which was of central importance for the 
division of the unified Roman Empire into provinces. In this manner, the 
churches of Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem and Alexandria were constituted 
as patriarchates. Later, the right to ecclesiastical autocephaly was recognized 
by the Orthodox Church as belonging to Orthodox peoples, who, by their 
national development, and by the conditions of their political life, were 
capable of independent ecclesiastical rule. In this case, autocephaly was 
granted, not by an Ecumenical Council, but by a single Local Church. For 
instance, through the decisions of the Council or Synod of the Church of 
Constantinople, the Bulgarian Church (932, 1234, 1946), the Serbian Church 
(1218, 1879), the Greek Church (1850), the Romanian Church (1885), 
and the Albanian Church (1938) were declared autocephalous. The Georgian 
Church received its autocephaly in ancient times from the Church of 
Antioch. The Churches of Poland (1948) and Czechoslovakia (1951) 
received their autocephaly from the Russian Church. 


Origins of Orthodoxy in America 

5. In discussing the question of the possibility of proclaiming the 
above mentioned autocephaly, we are guided by the viewpoint that the 
Holy Orthodox Church has always considered and considers herself 
canonically united, based upon the firm principle of hierarchical unity 
and the unity of local jurisdiction, and that all believers in Christ, 
wherever they may be, form one Church body, headed by one hierarch, 
through whom they are united with the Universal Church. In North 
America, from the very beginning, this unity was realized through the 
Russian Orthodox Church. It is very well known that Orthodoxy on the 
American continent was established, developed and organized by the 
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Russian Orthodox Church. The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic American 
Metropolitanate is the daughter Church of the Russian Orthodox Church: 
in 1793— an ecclesiastical mission; in 1858— a vicariate in Sitka; in 
1870— the diocese of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska; in l^OO—the diocese 
of the Aleutian Islands and North America; and in 19®p-“the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North America under 'the jurisdiction 
of a hierarch of the Church of Russia.” From 1794, the year of the 
arrival of the first missionaries from Russia, until 1921, the year marking 
the beginning of pluralism in church jurisdiction, the Orthodox Church in 
North America united all of the Orthodox in America under its hierarchical 
authority, without regard for their national background. This was recognized 
by all the Local Churches, including the Holy Church of Constantinople 
presently headed by Your Holiness. For instance, His Holiness, Patriarch 
Joachim III, in 1912, led negotiations with the Russian Holy Synod 
concerning the appointment of a Greek Bishop to America. Such an 
appointment was supported by the Russian Orthodox Church inasmuch as 
it followed and met the correct canonical order. The Serbian and Syrian 
(Arabian) bishops were also appointed with the knowledge and concurrence 
of the Holy Governing Synod of Russia. However, this order, adequate to 
church canons and practice, was violated in 1921, when, without the 
knowledge and canonical approval of the Russian Orthodox Church, a 
Greek Archdiocese was founded in America. 


Need for autocephaly 

6. Aiming at the unity of Orthodoxy, the Moscow Patriarchate is 
negotiating concerning the granting of autocephaly to the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Metropolitanate in America in the hope that this act 
will help in the unification of Orthodox jurisdictions in America, whose 
presence contradicts the nature of canonical ecclesiastical unity and can, 
in no way, serve as the basis of a permanent canonical structure for the 
Orthodox Church in America. Besides, the growth of Orthodoxy in America 
and its gradual transformation into the faith of native Americans emphatically 
demands the creation in America of an Autocephalous Orthodox Church. 
It is the Russian Orthodox Church which must accomplish this act as the 
Mother Church, inasmuch as the jurisdiction of her bishops over the 
Orthodox in America and the jurisdiction of hierarchical authority of the 
Russian Orthodox Church over the Orthodox Episcopate of America has 
existed for over a hundred years and possesses the right of historical 
primacy. Hence, it is obvious that the granting of autocephaly to a part 
of some other autocephalous Church in America would be a violation of 
the basic canonical principle of the inviolability of the rights of each 
autocephalous Church, and would be condemned by the holy canons as a 
pretension to an authority not appertaining to that Church. 


Responsibility of Great Council recognized 

7. In Your Holiness’ Letter, we found references to the upcoming 
Great Council of the Orthodox Church as an instance having the power 
to regularize the canonical situation in America. Undoubtedly, the future 
Great Council will examine the questions being prepared by the Pan-Orthodox 
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Conferences and will be able to examine the canonical position of all 
Orthodox Churches in the world; but no one of us can, at this moment, 
say when the preparations will be finished and when the Council will 
meet. Therefore, until that time, the Holy Local Orthodox Churches are 
obliged to continue the realization of their saving mission on the basis 
of the Divine and Holy canons and of such church practice which conforms 
to the canons. We consider that the best solution of the above mentioned 
matter is the granting of autocephaly to the Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Metropolitanate, which may be realized only by the Mother 
Church, that is, the Russian Orthodox Church; and we believe this will 
serve only to the good of Holy Orthodoxy and the development of church 
life in the U.S.A. 


Striving for unity 

8. Your Holiness knows better than anyone else how many efforts 
our Holy Church has undertaken to preserve and strengthen peace and 
unity between all of the Orthodox Churches. With motherly love and 
sorrow she observes the ecclesiastical schisms in America. Repeatedly, she 
has called those who have strayed away to return to the bosom of the 
Mother Church, and has addressed herself in Letters to many Heads of 
Local Orthodox Churches, among whom was also Your Holiness, asking 
to assist her in the elimination of the schism. However, we are forced 
to note with sorrow that Hierarchs of the Holy Church of Constantinople 
repeatedly, willfully or unwillfully, supported the schismatics and the 
schism. Disregarding all of this, we persistenty continued, through our 
sense of duty, to labor for Orthodox Unity and, as a result of contacts 
with fully-empowered representatives of the Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Metropolitanate of America, have agreed on the manner of 
resuming communion and canonical relations between the Mother, Russian 
Orthodox Church, and her daughter—the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of America, and also, are considering the matter of granting 
her autocephaly, which in many ways will assist Orthodox unity in America. 


Rights of other churches respected 

9. Your Holiness, in intending to grant autocephaly to the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Metropolitanate of America, the Moscow 
Patriarchate is guided by the highest principles of the good of the 
Church. It is not interfering in the affairs of other sister-Churches, having 
their own branches in America. It is not encroaching on their rights, 
which exist de facto, though uncanonically; and therefore, it is fully 
determined by all means to defend its rights from everything which may 
damage the cause of ecclesiastical justice, love and peace, and the tasks of 
Orthodoxy. 


Decision taken 

10. In candid clarity, informing Your Beloved Holiness concerning 
these matters, we declare that if the Russian Orthodox Church arrives at 
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the conviction that the Orthodox Church in America has matured sufficiently 
to become autocephalous and that her independence will assist her 
development and flowering, she will grant her autocephaly in accordance 
with the Church canons and the historical tradition of the Holy Church. 
We hope that the proposed establishment of autocephaly will be met with 
understanding by the Local Orthodox Churches, will assist the strengthening 
of Orthodox unity on the American continent, and will serve the glory 
of God and the Holy Church. 


Other Churches informed 

11. We are addressing copies of our answer to Your Holiness’ Letter 
to the Heads of the Holy Local Orthodox Churches—for their information. 
Also we express our regret that the present correspondence between 

the heads of two sister-Churches causes a certain degree of inquietude to 
their Holinesses and Beatitudes, the Patriarchs, Metropolitans, and 

Archbishops. However, since in the copies of Your Letter to us, addressed 
to them by Your Holiness, some matters of church practice are discussed 
which touch upon the honor of the Holy Russian Church, we considered 
it necessary to acquaint our beloved Brethren, the Heads of the Local 
Orthodox Churches, with the present Letter. 

Embracing Your Beloved Holiness, we send you our best wishes, and 
we remain, with constant Brotherly love in Christ Jesus, our Lord, 

Alexis, 

Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia 

Moscow, March 17, 1970. 
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V 


Letter of Patriarch Athenagoras 
T o Metropolitan Pimen 

Protocol Number 583 

Most Reverend Metropolitan Pimen, 

beloved brother in the Holy Spirit, Locum Tenens of the Patriarchal 
Throne of Moscow, and co-celebrant with my humble self: 

May the Grace and Peace of God be with Your Eminence: 

1. We received and read with all required attention in a meeting of 
our Holy Synod the letter of March 16, 1970 in which His Beatitude 
Alexis, the Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, lately deceased and now 
of blessed memory, sent us in answer to our brotherly letter to him of 
January 7, 1970 with Protocol Number 7. In his letter, His Beatitude of 
blessed memory analyzed his reasoning and point of view, as well as that 
of the Holy Synod of the Sister Orthodox Russian Church on what lately 
happened, though it should not have; that is, the matter of the granting 
of autocephaly, by the Patriarchate of Moscow, to the Russian Orthodox 
Metropolia of New York, thereby naming it “The Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church in America.” 


Letter properly sent 

2. We were greatly surprised to be informed by the letter of the 
late Patriarch of blessed memory that our letter to him of January 7, 
1970, Protocol Number 7, did not reach his hands, and that he gained 
knowledge of its contents through a copy that was sent to him by someone 
else. Our perplexity, which bordered on anxiety, becomes all the more 
understandable since our letter was sent registered with a receipt of its 
arrival requested; and indeed, in accordance with the international practice, 
the mailed receipt was returned to us, bearing the arrival date (in Moscow) 
of January 16, 1970, as well as the signature of the receiver. In order that 
you may be exactly informed concerning this, we enclose herewith a 
photostatic copy of this receipt. We deemed this explanation essential so 
that your appropriate office can, insofar as it is possible, clarify this 
situation, which can result in serious misunderstandings. We therefore kindly 
request Your Eminence to inform us in due course concerning the results 
of the investigation that will be undertaken to clear up a matter that has 
also occasioned us reasonable wonder. 


Disagreement stressed 

3. Coming now to the answering letter of March 16, 1970, the 
Patriarch of late memory noted that the contents of our letter to him 
made him experience feelings of surprise and puzzlement. We cannot 
understand why this should be so; but we must confess that it was precisely 
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his answer to our letter, and the manner in which its contents were phrased, 
that occasioned us and our Holy Synod the deepest sorrow. 

In our letter of January 7, 1970, Protocol Number 7, we had addressed 
a warm brotherly recommendation that the Holy Russian Church refrain 
from any further activities that might disturb ecclesiastical peace and 
harmony and bring about a condition that might overturn the established 
canonical order and cause a more general agitation and confusion at the 
expense of the unity and accord that came to pass in our Holy Orthodox 
Church through so many efforts and sacrifices. 

Though we were hoping to find on your part understanding and a 
positive response to this brotherly request of ours, we must now conclude, 
in spite of our every hope and expectation, that the Russian Orthodox 
Church, unfortunately, persists in her incorrect stand, continuing further 
with her plans for the realization of this autocephaly—even to the point 
of proclaiming it. 

And though your Church calls in support of her activities the need 
to neutralize the irregularities existing in the relations between the Church 
and her communities, and among the communities themselves, as well as 
her supposed right to grant the autocephaly in question—yet these explanations 
and arguments which are brought forth are not at all convincing regarding 
the canonical regularity of the undertaken venture. 


Other unspecifed action supported 

4. First of all, in reference to the irregularities which you claim exist 
between the relations of the Russian communities and the Russian Church, 
and among these communities themselves, there is no reason at all, and 
no need whatsoever, to have the neutralization of such a situation pursued 
with another, even greater anomaly, which seriously shakes the governing 
system of the entire Orthodox Church—especially since there exist other 
forms of administrative action that the Sister Holy Russian Church could 
turn to. As for her alleged right, as well as that of any other Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church, to grant the status of autocephaly to another Church—such 
a right does not correspond either to canonical requirements or to existing 
practices within the Church. 


Grant of Autocephaly reserved to entire Church 

5. Certainly and incontrovertibly, and in accordance with the canonical 
conception of the Church, the concept behind the granting of autocephaly 
belongs to the domain of canonical authority. However, what is the legal 
principle underlying the granting of autocephaly? What are its required 
conditions and presuppositions? 

Specific canons exactly characterizing autocephaly are not to be found 
in ecclesiastical legislation. However, certain general guidelines and provisions, 
relative to autocephaly, may be gathered from the basic principles of such 
legislation. These, moreover, are to be found clearly stamped in the 
canonical conscience of the Church and in its history, and have been 
repeatedly expressed, and are distinctly printed in the Tomes that were 
published on the occasions of the founding of the newer local Autocephalous 
Churches. 
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From these basic and valid sources, and also from the very meaning 
of autocephaly itself as an ecclesiastical act, from which certain changes 
result relative to ecclesiastical boundaries and to the rise of new 
jurisdictional and administrative powers that bring about a new order in 
the Orthodox Church as a whole—it may be concluded that the granting 
of autocephaly is a right belonging to the Church as a whole, and cannot 
at all be considered a right of “each Autocephalous Church,” as is stated 
in the letter of Patriarch Alexis of blessed memory. 


Ecumenical Councils define independence of churches 

6. Thus the First Ecumenical Council of Nicaea put the stamp of 
approval on the old custom of considering as Churches the Regional 
Provinces, thereby validating the existence of the Churches of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jarusalem. (Canons 6 and 7.) The Second 
Ecumenical Council of Constantinople determined the independence of the 
Exarchs of the dioceses of Asia, Pontus and Thrace. (Canon 2.) The Third 
Ecumenical Council of Ephesus ruled definitively on the differences that 
existed between the Bishops of the Churches of Antioch and of Cyprus, 
and in so doing made secure the autocephaly of the Church of Cyprus. 
(Canon 8.) The Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon regulated anew 
the status of the Dioceses of Asia, Pontus and Thrace, referred to above 
and made them dependent on the Throne of Constantinople (Canon 28): 
at this Fourth Council also were finally resolved the differences between 
Antioch and Jerusalem concerning their boundaries. The Fifth-Sixth 
Ecumenical Council (the Troullos or Dome Council) also occupied itself 
with boundary jurisdictions, which constitutes another proof that the 
Ecumenical Councils considered that judgement concerning autocephaly was 
within their jurisdiction and did not lie outside of their competence. 


Unconfirmed autocephalies disappeared 

7. And the necessity of a common decision concerning autocephaly is 
supported by History which reveals that Autocephalous Churches which 
did not obtain ecumenical validation and assurance—like the Church of 
Carthage, the Church of Mediolana (Milan), the Church of Lyons, the 
Church of the First Justiniana, the Church of Ochrid, the Church of 
Trnovo, the Church of Ipek, and the Church of Iberia, as well as some 
others in this category-lost their autocephaly with the passage of time. 
On the other hand, those Churches which did have ecumenical recognition 
of their autocephaly, even though they underwent many trials, and almost 
came to the point of dissolution, remained as Autocephalous Churches and 
obtained a new lease on life, as did the Churches of Cyprus, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria. This same stamp of validity by an Ecumenical 
Synod is needed also, for their definitive and continuing autocephalous 
existence, by the newer autocephalous Churches because of the unfavorable 
circumstances in which they may at times find themselves. These include 
the Churches to which the Holy Apostolic and Patriarchal Ecumenical 
Throne gave the stamp of autocephaly with the approval of the other 
Orthodox Churches. 



Primacy of Constantinople 

8. The Ecumenical Patriarchate could do this because of its attribute 
as the Mother Church and its status as the “First Among Equals” in 
reference to the other autocephalous Orthodox Churches, and because it 
is at the center of the internal unity of the entire Orthodox Church, 
helping the other Churches in their needs—a duty that derives from its 
presiding and excelling position within the family of the Orthodox Churches. 


Rights of Local Churches limited 

9. According to the above, therefore, the final and definitive decisions 
concerning autocephaly belong to a Synod representing more generally 
the entirety of the local Autocephalous Orthodox Churches, and especially 
to an Ecumenical Synod. Such decisions cannot be made by each local 
Autocephalous Church or by a local Synod of a Church from which a 
Diocese is requesting autocephaly. Such a local Synod has the right only 
to receive the first petitions for autocephaly and to form an opinion as 
to whether or not the reasons proferred for autocephaly are justified in 
accordance with the spirit of the 34th Apostolic Canon. 

So much for the principles underlying the right to grant autocephaly. 


Condition for autocephaly 

10. We come now to the conditions required for the good and 
proper proclamation of autocephaly. We may surmise from history and 
from the well imprinted conscience of the Church that the announcement 
of autocephaly, which aims towards the fulfillment of clearly ecclesiastical 
needs, basically took into account neither the apostolicity of the See, nor 
exclusively the prestige of the nation involved, nor the principle that has 
taken on a quasi-canonical form to the effect that “ecclesiastical affairs 
should change in accordance with political events.” Such contentions, at 
least in part, were the basis for the proclamation of the autocephaly of 
the newer Orthodox Churches in areas that gained national independence, 
and were largely inhabited by Orthodox peoples. The expressed opinion of 
the Christian faithful, of both the clergy and the laity, has always been 
decisively imposed on ecclesiastical matters. But such expressed opinion 
has been considered first and foremost as foundational and essential to 
the factors of autocephaly if it is imprinted in an official Synodical act, 
containing the petition and the stated reasons for the desired independence, 
concurred in by the entire hierarchy of the local Church, without which 
any move on the part of the laity, or by whoever represents the governing 
body of the Church, would constitute an attempt at usurpation. That is 
why both the judgement of the Mother Church, and, finally, the definitive 
decision of the entire Church, are essential, in accordance with the above, 
for the canonical establishing of autocephaly, as would be the case with 
any other ecclesiastical act of the same type and nature. 
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Churches not to act outside of their limits 

11. If, according to the above, it is uncanonical for a local 
Autocephalous Church to declare autocephalous a branch Church detached 
from its ecclesiastical realm, not only not comprising a component part 
of it, but also not having had a canonical relation to it or dependence 
on it—then how much more uncanonical would be such a declaration of 
autocephaly in reference to a Church completely outside of your boundaries. 
Such an effort and act would entirely exceed your jurisdiction, as it is 
clearly ordered in the divine and sacred Canons. That is why the Holy 
Apostles and Fathers of the Church took great care later to bring about 
a condition whereby irenic relations would prevail among the various 
Churches. The Apostles ordered that “no Bishop be permitted to pass over 
into the Province of another” (Apostolic Canons 14 and 34); while the 
Holy Fathers assembled at the First Ecumenical Council of Nicaea legislated 
that “the old customs be kept” and that “each throne rule over the 
Provinces belonging to it.” (Canons 6 and 7.) Finally, according to 
Zonaras, the Holy Fathers who convened at the Second Ecumenical Council 
of Constantinople ruled that a Bishop should not invade the Province of 
another Bishop by exceeding his jurisdiction, that is, going beyond the 
province belonging to him, and entering the territories of Churches beyond 
his own boundaries, which are outside of the defined limits. 


Russian Church oversteps rights 

12. These are the divine and sacred canons on which from the 
beginning the status of the Church has been based, and by which the 
ruling system of the Church has been strengthened; and the canonical 
rights of the Churches secured, and scandals dispersed. But the Holy 
Russian Church, not considering these things at all, unfortunately proceeded 
beyond her jurisdiction with a series of acts and moves that are characteristic 
of what she was bold enough to do during these last years in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and of what she is now doing in America. 


The case of Poland 

13. Having ignored the previous formation of an Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church in the State of Poland through the Patriarchal and 
Synodical Tome of November 13, 1924, issued under the late Ecumenical 
Patriarch Gregory VII of blessed memory—a decision based on an appropriately 
supporting Tomos—and having ignored also the spirit of love and brotherly 
communal unity expressed to the entire Church by all other Autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches which willingly and unhesitatingly recognized what had 
been done by the Ecumenical Patriarchate—the Russian Orthodox Church, 
by an act of her Holy Synod of June 22, 1948, granted to the Church 
of Poland a new autocephaly. And this act of the Russian Orthodox 
Church was done by exceeding her jurisdictional rights, since after the 
end of World War II, the territories of Ukraine and Byelorussia, which 
previously belonged to the Church of Poland, were detached from this 
Church; and the areas included in these detached Churches reaching 
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westward as far the Baltic Sea, and being from times past outside the 
boundaries of the Patriarchate of Moscow, are under the jurisdiction of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchal Throne. 


The case of Czechoslovakia 

14. Unsupportedly and unjustifiably and with transgression of jurisdiction 
the Russian Orthodox likewise interfered in the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia, the territory of which canonically 
and historically has belonged to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, and was 
organized by the Throne of Constantinople. From the beginning, the 
Russian Orthodox Church brought pressure to bear on the late Archbishop 
Sebbatios of Prague and All Czechoslovakia, arbitrarily sending to that 
Archdiocese an Exarch, and continuing to the point of finally granting 
it an autocephaly which was uncanonical and unfounded—and this, again, 
was done in order to overturn the status of autonomy given to the 
Czechoslovakian Church by the Ecumenical Throne from the year 1923, 
a status recognized as canonical by the local Sister Orthodox Autocephalous 
Churches. 


Russian usurpation in America 

15. Today, the Russian Orthodox Church, proceeding on its uncanonical 
course, is interfering in American ecclesiastical affairs, and invoking her 
so-called maternal bond with the Orthodox in America deriving from the 
mission she once sent to the Aleutian Islands and to Alaska, considers 
herself as the only legal authority for the “Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of America” as she terms the Russian Metropolia which is under 
the Most Reverend Metropolitan Ireney. And, indeed, she considers herself 
as being the only legal authority “for All Orthodoxy in America,” on the 
basis of which she feels justified in administering American ecclesiastical 
matters according to her judgment, deeming the analogous activities of 
every other Autocephalous Church in America as a trespass against the 
basic canonical principles. And in so doing she ignores the unshakable 
rights of each Autocephalous Church by usurping an authority not belonging 
to her, which is an act condemned by the holy canons. 


No exclusive rights on Orthodox diaspora in America 

16. But the fact that the original foreign mission in the Aleutian 
Islands and in the most westward Alaskan corner of the Western Hemisphere 
comprised a branch of the Russian Empire at that time and until 1867, 
when these territories were sold to the United States for a monetary sum; 
as well as the fact that in later years the Russian Church was engaged 
in propagandistic and proselytizing activities primarily directed towards 
the Slavic Uniates who had emigrated to America from Galicia and 
Hungary—obviously in no way gives to the Russian Orthodox Church the 
right, which she claims, of having an exclusive jurisdiction in America. 
From the beginning of the second half of the past 19th Century, when 
the Russian Orthodox began moving southward from the northernmost 
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places towards the industrial centers of the Continental United States, and 
especially from the first decades of the present 20th Century, when large 
masses of Orthodox faithful from all the countries where they lived 
emigrated to the New World—from then on were formed the now existing 
Orthodox jurisdictions in America. 


Irregularly overlapping jurisdiction 

17. This constitutes a new phenomenon in the history of the Orthodox 
Church in America, and a new form of the “diaspora,” making for an 
extraordinary and irregular situation, allowing the co-existence of many 
hierarchs with the same rank who exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
their own people, contrary to explicit canonical orders such as that of 
the 21st Canon of the Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon specifying 
that “two metropolitans not be in the same Province.” 


Waiting for the Great Synod 

18. Even though this situation is contrary to the fundamental dogmatic 
principle of Orthodox ecclesiology, which is the basis of the ecclesiastical 
organization that underlies the unity of all the faithful who live in the 
same place in one ecclesiastical organism under the leadership of one 
Bishop, thus manifesting the unity of those new people of God, according 
to which “there is neither Greek nor Jew... but Christ is all and in 
all” (Col. Ill, II); and even though this situation offends the government 
and the sacred legislation of the Church—it is nevertheless deemed and 
confronted by this Holy, Apostolic and Patriarchal Throne as constituting 
an extraordinary phenomenon, self-peculiar and temporary. We therefore 
face this situation mindful that it is one brought about by extreme 
necessity (“economia”); and we face it also with condescension and 
toleration, in order to serve the securing and the promotion of peace and 
unity among the Sister Orthodox Churches until such a time as this 
subject be appropriately examined and definitely solved by the future Holy 
and Great Synod of the Orthodox Churches, to which it has already been 
referred for a Pan-Orthodox decision. For this reason we are at a loss 
to explain the haste shown by the Russian Orthodox Church in announcing 
as Autocephalous a relatively small section of the Russian Orthodox 
Diaspora in America, and conferring upon this Church a title disproportionate 
with reality, after having only recently recognized her jurisdiction. 


Primacy of Constantinople over Russia since 1591 

19. Therefore, we think it opportune and essential, for the fulfillment 
of our debt and responsibility towards the entire Orthodox Church, to 
urge once again the Holy Russian Orthodox Church, in a brotherly way, 
to refrain from any further action in this matter, reminding her that her 
boundaries are defined, as is also the scope of her jurisdiction, and cannot 
be extended beyond what was alloted to her by the Golden Seal Certificate 
of Ecumenical Patriarch Jeremiah II in the year 1591. The Russian 
Orthodox Church owes her independent existence to this document, as well 
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as to the Newer Tome of February, 1593 issued by this same Ecumenical 
Patriarch Jeremiah II. This Newer Tome announces to the Russians the 
decisions, relative to the recently established Patriarchate of Moscow, that 
were made at the Great Local Synod of Constantinople which was 
participated in by Patriarch Meletios of Alexandria, who also represented 
the absent Patriarch Joachim of Antioch, and also by Patriarch Sofronios 
of Jerusalem and 76 other hierarchs. Concerning the Patriarch of Moscow, 
it was ordered that “he be counted among the other Patriarchs and his 
order in the Patriarchal ranks and the commemoration of his name in 
the services come after that of the Patriarch of Jerusalem; and that he 
be obliged to commemorate the name of the Ecumenical Patriarch, as 
well as the names of the other Patriarchs, but always considering as his 
Head and First in rank, as do the other Patriarchs, the Apostolic Throne 
of Constantinople.” The original of this Newer Tome bears the signature 
and the waxen imprints of the Seals of the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem, and up to the end of the last century it was 
kept in the collection of manuscripts of the Moscow Synodical Library. 


No decision valid before Great Council 

20. We sincerely hope that the Sister Russian Orthodox Church, 
retaining the canonical order and having in mind and desiring the peace 
of the Church, will not only proceed no further in this matter now under 
judgment, but will also make every effort to dispel the confusion it has 
caused in reference to canonicity. 

If, however, in spite of our hope, the Russian Orthodox Church will 
want to persist in her views and act in a way that would oppose a 
Pan-Orthodox determination of this question by a future Holy and Great 
Synod of the Eastern Orthodox Church, we hereby declare that this 
Apostolic and Patriarchal Ecumenical Throne will of necessity find itself 
obligated, for the good and the interest of the entire Church, to consider 
any action taken in this matter as not having been done. We so declare 
since we consider as valid only a Pan-Orthodox decision concerning the 
solution of the entire subject of the Orthodox in the “diaspora.” 

We thus reply, with fraternal duty, to the letters of March 17, 1970 
which we received from the Most Holy Russian Church, and with humbleness 
of heart we entreat the God and Father of Peace to direct her desires on 
this question towards activities worthy of her glorious past and her honorable 
traditions, for the safeguarding of the canonical order and the sacred 
legislation of our Fathers. 

We pray that our Lord may grant peace to His Holy Church, and 
that the years He bestows on Your Eminence be many, healthful and 
salutary. 

With brotherly and the highest esteem, 

Athenagoras of Constantinople 

June 24, 1970 
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VI 


Letter of Metropolitan Pimen 
T o Patriarch Athenagoras 


August 11, 1970 
No. 1505 
Moscow 

To His Holiness the Most Holy Athenagoras, 

Archbishop of Constantinople-New Rome, Ecumenical Patriarch: 

Your Holiness, beloved in our Lord, Most Holy Master: 

1. I received Your Holiness’ Letter of 24 June, 1970, and it was 
the object of an attentive scrutiny at the meeting of the Holy Synod of 
our Holy Church on 30 June, 1970. The Holy Synod, under my 
chairmanship, expressed its position on the substance of the problem 
touched upon in Your Holiness’ Letter, and it is my duty to inform Your 
Holiness and the Holy Synod of the Constantinopolitan Church of our 
answer to Your above-mentioned Letter. 


Delay explained 

2. First, concerning the delay in receiving Your Holiness’ Letter of 
8 January, 1970. As a result of inquiries concerning this matter, it was 
found that Your above mentioned Letter was retained by His Holiness, 
Patriarch Alexis, together with a multitude of festal greetings. 


Explanation needed 

3. Inasmuch as Your Holiness’ Letter contains the reactions of the 
Holy Constantinopolitan Church to a very important event—the inception 
of a young autocephalous Orthodox Church in America, and this reaction, 
to our great sorrow, bears witness to a marked difference in this and 
several other incidental questions between members of the one and the 
same body, which is th Holy Catholic Orthodox Church, that, in our 
aspiration to further the preservation of a unity of spirit in a union of 
peace, in all humility and love, we consider it necessary to give as 
detailed as possible an answer to all questions set before us in Your 
Holiness’ Letter, and to state our point of view concerning all the problems 
which, in our opinion, require it. 


Christ , only Head 

4. Insofar as our Lord has set us to preserve the dignity of the Holy 
Church of Russia, we consider it necessary, first of all, to state our 
judgement concerning that section in Your Holiness’ Letter in which the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate are discussed, as in 
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their own time they were delineated by the most revered, most memorable, 
most holy and most blessed patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem together with the Holy Council of the Eastern 
Bishops, at the establishment of a Patriarchate in the great imperial city 
of Moscow. In Your Letter Your Holiness calls the Church of Russia not 
to transgress the limits, delineated for her by the Patriarchal Chrysobull 
of the Most Holy Patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremias II, to whom, as 
You assert, our Holy Russian Church is indebted for her independent 
status. We believe that, for her existence, our Holy Russian Church is 
indebted to our Great High Priest, our Lord Jesus Christ, who led the 
greater and lesser peoples inhabiting the land of our fathers to the 
knowledge of the saving light of Christ’s Truth by means of the saving 
mission of a multitude of bishops, priests and monks. To Him, the Author 
of our life and Finisher of our faith, is the Holy Russian Church indebted 
for her growth, strengthening, and, with the passage of time, her independence. 
To Him the glory, honor and worship unto ages of ages. 


Russian autocephaly since 1448 

5. As far as the beginning of the independent existence of the Russian 
Church is concerned, this matter is completely clear and was witnessed to 
by His Eminence the memorable Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira, the 
representative of the Patriarchal Throne of Constantinople, and the 
representatives of other autocephalous Sister-Churches, when in 1948 
in Moscow our Holy Russian Church solemnly celebrated the 500th 
anniversary of its autocephaly. It was with true joy that our Holy 
Church welcomed the representative of the Most Holy Patriarch of 
Constantinople, His Eminence, the most memorable Archbishop Germanos 
of Thyateira and heard the greeting, full of love, which he addressed to 
our Holy Council and to the other revered participants of the jubilee 
celebration in the name of the Most Holy Patriarch and the Holy Synod 
of the Holy Church of Constantinople. 


Elevation to patriarchate in 1589 

6. Now, concerning the limits of the Russian Church and the area 
of her jurisdiction which are spoken of in Your Holiness’ Letter: As is well 
known, on 26 January, 1589, the primate of the Russian Church, the 
Metropolitan of Moscow, Job, of blessed memory, was elevated in Moscow 
to the dignity of “Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow,” in which elevation 
His Holiness Jeremias II Patriarch of Constantinople took part. 

On May 8, 1590, the Most Holy and Blessed Patriarchs, Jeremias II 
of Constantinople, Joachim VI of Antioch and Sophronius of Jerusalem 
(the throne of the Patriarch of Alexandria being at that time vacant), as 
well as seventy-nine other hierarchs of the Holy Orthodox Church abiding 
in the East signed the Tome, which was delivered to Moscow in 1591 by 
Metropolitan Dionysius Rhalles. In 1593, Patriarch Meletius Pegas of 
Alexandria added his signature. In this Tome it is stated that “the 
Archbishop of Moscow, Lord Job, will be the fifth Patriarch and will 
have the dignity and honor of a Patriarch and will be joined to and 
equal to the other Patriarchs for all ages... and in the first place we 
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assert and regularly confirm that the above-mentioned Lord Job is 
established and named Patriarch of Moscow... so that the newly-elevated 
Patriarch of Moscow, Lord Job, has the title of Patriarch and is joined 
to the other Patriarchs and is ranked and commemorated after the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. He must commemorate our name and the names 
of the other Patriarchs, also he must recognize the first place and primacy 
of the apostolic Throne of Constantinople, as do the other Patriarchs. 
We order and proclaim that this boon and patriarchal honor and title 
will be known and constant, given at the present time not only to the 
Patriarch of Moscow, Lord Job, but also that every primate who will be 
appointed after him by the Synod of Moscow should be called Patriarch 
according to the order and example extant and set by the Patriarch of 
Moscow, Lord Job, beloved brother in the Holy Spirit and concelebrant 
of our humility.” 


“Patriarch of northern countries 

7. Thus, it is obvious that the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Moscow, 
if, as we said, we take it in the context of the above-cited 
Tome, has the same attributes and limits as those of the first four 
Eastern Patriarchs. It is self-evident that our Holy Russian Church 
had to give due respect and honor to the other Patriarchal sees, among 
which, after the great Schism of Churches, in conformity with the canons 
and tradition, the Throne of Constantinople ranks first; the latter, of 
course, possesses no elements of power over the Russian Church. As far 
as the boundaries of the Moscow Patriarchate are concerned, the very 
title given to His Holiness, Patriarch Job, speaks of them—“Patriarch of 
Moscow and all Russia, and all northern countries.” 


Practice of autocephaly fully defined 

8. A large part of Your Holiness’ Letter deals with the exposition of 
the problem of autocephaly from the point of view of Church canons and 
practice. Your Holiness touches upon a truly relevant matter, which 
concerns the life of the Orthodox Church in its entirety; and we consider 
it extremely important to have a completely impartial discussion of the 
issue, so that Orthodox harmony would not be shattered by differences 
in its understanding. 

Your Holiness notes in Your Letter that, in ecclesiastical law, there 
is no exact definition of autocephaly. Your Holiness is correct, in the 
sense that there is no definition in which the holy canons and the 
practice of holy Orthodoxy on this issue would be presented systematically. 
We have the hope that our Orthodox Church will in time, as the Lord 
pleases, produce such a definition together with others. For as Your 
Holiness knows, the representatives of the Local Churches, gathered together 
in the fall of 1961 on the Island of Rhodes, entered the matter of the 
Codification of the Holy Canons and Canonical procedures (III A) 
and the question of Autocephaly and Autonomy in the Orthodox Church 
(IV B) into the agenda of the future Orthodox Pro-Synod or Council. 
However, the absence at the present time of a systematic and precise 
legislation on autocephaly, as well as on many other canonical questions, 
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does not prevent the Holy Orthodox Church as a whole and her local 
parts from performing their saving mission, already in progress for almost 
2000 years, enlightening the whole world with the light of Christ’s Truth 
and regenerating innumerable generations of various nations and tongues 
inhabiting the earth in prior times and filling it at present to life with 
Christ. 

We assert that the divine canons and the practice of the Holy Orthodox 
Church give sufficient evidence to consider the Orthodox teaching concerning 
autocephaly as fully defined. 


Peripheral concern by ecumenical councils 

9. Let us turn to the main underlying question: which is the legal 
authority, granting autocephaly? In Your Holiness’ Letter, there is the 
assertion that the granting of autocephaly belongs exclusively to the 
competence of the entire Catholic Orthodox Church and cannot be considered 
as the right of an individual autocephalous Church. In following passages 
of Your Holiness’ Letter it appears clearly that in speaking of the 
competence in this matter of the Catholic Orthodox Church, You have 
in mind the Ecumenical Councils which, as is sufficiently well known, 
never considered the problems of autocephaly as a whole. The point was 
taken for granted: no one ever challenged, for instance, the dignity of 
the Churches of Rome, Alexandria, or Antioch (I Ec. Council, canon 6). 
The decisions concerned disputed matters arising between autocephalous 
Churches, as well as new issues, which arose from the life of the Orthodox 
Church. As is known, the fathers of the First Ecumenical Council in their 
holy canons never mention the Bishop of Constantinople, whose territory 
was under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Heraclea. However, the 
fathers of the Second Ecumenical Council decided on raising the rank of the 
Bishop of Constantinople in the diptychs,* in view of the fact that his see 
was located in the new capital of the Empire. It is this factor (that 
Constantinople was the capital) which determined their decision, a factor 
which was later suppressed and which does not exist today, by will of divine 
Providence, as all things change upon earth. This matter was until then 
an unknown occurrence, and for .this reason the fathers of the Council 
occupied themselves with it. However, in Your Holiness’ Letter there appeared 
a new assertion, hitherto unknown in the life of the Orthodox Church, to wit: 
that those Local Churches whose autocephaly was confirmed by the Ecumenical 
Councils, though undergoing many trials, were preserved, while those Local 
Churches whose autocephaly did not have such a confirmation were with 
the passing of time abolished. And further, there follows a no less astonishing 
conclusion that the newest autocephalous Churches are in need of such 
confirmation by an Ecumenical Council for a final and inviolable 
confirmation of their existence: Your Letter implies that autocephalies 
granted by the Most Holy Patriarchate of Constantinople, are in this situation 
(i.e. need confirmation by an Ecumenical Council, Ed.). 


* Diptychs: listing of primates by rank and seniority for commemoration 
at file liturgy.— Ed ). 
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Ecumenical Councils respected tradition 

10. There cannot be any doubt that an Ecumenical Council extends its 
competence upon matters of autocephaly, as well as any and all matters 
and questions, which exist in the Catholic Orthodox Church at the moment 
when an Ecumenical Council is called. However, according to the holy canons, 
including many of those mentioned in Your Holiness’ Letter, the fathers 
of the Ecumenical Councils carefully maintained the ancient traditions and 
privileges of the already existing autocephalous Churches, and thus were 
concerned in their judgments only with those questions which, as controversial 
or arising out of the very life of the Church, were set before their divinely 
inspired scrutiny. For this reason, for instance, the fathers of the First 
Ecumenical Council in Nicaea, Canon 6, speaking of the privileges of the 
Bishop of Alexandria over Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis, refer to the identical 
privileges of the Roman Bishop in his territory as similar to the way which 
“in Antioch and in other regions, the privileges of the Churches are 
preserved.” From this canon it follows that for the fathers of the Council 
there was no necessity to list by name the “autocephalous Churches” (as we 
call them today), which existed at that time in various provinces; this 
should have been done, however, if there was a need for their confirmation 
on the part of the Ecumenical Council which was the first in the history 
of Christ’s Church. Also the fathers of the Second Ecumenical Council in 
Constantinople, in Canon 2, do not list all the then existing independent 
Churches. And even the fathers of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, in Canon 
36, in which is found the diptych of the Eastern patriarchs, fail to mention, 
for instance, the Church of Cyprus and the Church of Iberia (Georgia), 
whose independence, incidentally, was established by her Mother Church 
of Antioch in 467 (cf, the Commentary by Balsamon on Canon 2 of the 
Second Ecumenical Council), was recognized by the Church of Constantinople 
and exists today; though in Your Holiness’ Letter, for some unknown reason, 
this ancient Orthodox Church is spoken of as if it were abolished. In view 
of this, one can obviously recognize that the Ecumenical Councils did not 
occupy themselves specificially with confirming the existence of autocephalous 
Churches. 


Autocephalies established and suppressed 

11. It is obvious that there is no greater disappointment for us than that 
the Ecumenical Councils have not met for almost 1200 years. However, 
it would be impossible to suppose that this fact, which is due to historical 
reasons, could prevent the normal continuity of Holy Orthodoxy, inasmuch 
as the head of the Church is Our Lord Himself, Jesus Christ. In fact from 
the time of the Eighth century (the time of the last, seventh, Ecumenical 
Council in Nicaea) new and vast territories on earth have become territories 
of new local churches. Many peoples, existing in the darkness of paganism 
at the time of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, have found faith in Christ 
and have become fervent Christians. And we well know that this last 
circumstance influenced the history of these peoples and the development 
of their culture and civilization. And it was natural and inarguable that at 
the proper, God-ordained time new independent Churches were established 
by the lawful canonical authority; in no way did this development transgress 
the unity of Holy Orthodoxy. Some of these Churches, in view of well-known 
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circumstances, no longer have an independent existence; but it is painful 
to recall that some autocephalous Churches were abolished as a result of 
unbrotherly interference by neighboring Local Autocephalous Churches which 
contributed to their abolition. But some of the abolished Churches were 
reborn, such as, for instance, the Church of Trnovo, also mentioned by 
You, which exists today as the “Bulgarian Church.” 


Authority of Council recognized 

12. Of course, an Ecumenical Council, the convocation of which is 
now planned by the entire Orthodox Community, and which will gather 
together all Orthodox hierarchs of the world, will have to include in its 
agenda the listing of autocephalous Orthodox Churches as they will exist 
at that time. However, it would be inconsistent with either the sacred canons 
or the Church’s tradition and life to think that the forthcoming Ecumenical 
Council will be obligated to confirm the rights and the existence of already 
existing autocephalous Orthodox Churches. 


Mother-Churches grant autocephaly 

13. At this points it seems appropriate to return to the problem of 
defining the lawful authority, empowered to grant autocephaly. We assert 
that, besides an Ecumenical Council, which is a rare and extraordinary 
occurrence in the life of the Holy Orthodox Church, the usual factor in 
the granting of autocephaly is the will of the episcopate of the already 
existing autocephalous Orthodox Churches. Naturally, the competence of 
a Council of Bishops of an autocephalous Orthodox Church is limited to 
the territory of this Local Church. To dispute this right of autocephalous 
Churches is to deny their autocephaly, i.e. calling them in name autocephalous, 
while considering them in fact autonomous, which would appear to be, in 
view of certain claims to be the world center of the Church in the East, 
a non-Orthodox tendency, subverting the order according to which a bishop 
of any, even the highest, rank is forbidden to interfere in ecclesiastical 
provinces which are not his own. The Council of a Local Church can, 
when need arises, proclaim the new autocephaly of a part of its own Local 
Church. This assertion is based on, and explained in, the sacred canons, 
which set no limitations to rights of local Councils of autocephalous 
provinces (concerning Local Councils, see the decrees of the First Ecumenical 
Council in Nicaea; Canon 2, of the Second Ecumenical Council, and others). 
It is also confirmed by the age-long practice of autocephalous Orthodox 
Churches, which grant autocephaly to their parts, whenever ecclesiastical 
necessity arises. Examples of the latter are known to all from the lives 
of the Local Churches of Constantinople, Antioch, and Russia. 


Constantinople: primacy of honor only 

14. The assertion in Your Holiness’ Letter, that the Council of an 
Autocephalous Mother-Church has only the right to receive the first petitions 
from those parts of the Local Church which desire to become independent, 
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and to express solely its conclusion in this matter, appears extremely strange 
to us and inconsistent with the laws and practice laid down by the Church. 
We understand the reason why Your Holiness’ Letter makes this affirmation. 
Later in the Letter, there exists an assertion of primacy and supremacy of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople over all the rest of the Local Orthodox 
Churches. It is wholly unpleasant for us to return to this matter, because 
both the late Most Holy Patriarch Alexis of blessed memory and his 
predecessors wrote repeated letters on this subject to the Primates of the 
Holy Church of Constantinople. But we cannot avoid in connection with 
the aforementioned assertion of Your Holiness’ Letter, to declare again, 
clearly and categorically, that the primacy of honor, which traditionally 
belongs to the Throne of the Church of Constantinople, does not give her 
any basis for asserting a position of power. We remember the precept of 
the holy fathers of the Third Ecumenical Council in Ephesus, who wrote 
in their canon 8: “Let the vanities of worldly power not be brought in 
under pretext of sacred office; and let us not lose, without knowing it, 
little by little, the freedom which Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Deliverer 
of all men, hath given us by his own Blood.” In addition we consider that 
the center of the internal unity of autocephalous Orthodox Churches, which 
in Your Holiness’ Letter is identified with the Most Holy Church of 
Constantinople, is also to be found in our Lord, Jesus Christ. We do not 
consider that the revered throne of the Patriarchate of Constantinople is 
an indispensable mediator between autocephalous Orthodox Churches in 
their needs, as again is asserted in Your Letter; but in accordance with 
the universal experience of the Church, we witness that each Holy Local 
Church must exercise mediation for the alleviation of Church needs, if it 
has the possibility of doing so. 


Jerusalem, the only universal Mother-Church 

15. Having accepted the light of faith in Christ from the shores of 
the Bosporus, we revere the Church of Constantinople as our Mother-Church, 
but to other Churches, which did not originate from Constantinople, she 
is not the Mother-Church. To call her “Mother” is to contradict the ancient 
Church tradition, which is expounded in the holy hymn of St. John 
Damascene: “Rejoice Holy Zion, Mother of Churches, the dwelling of 
God.” 


Credentials for autocephaly 

16. Now, concerning factors in the autocephaly: we are totally in 
agreement with Your Holiness that the granting of autocephaly must have 
as its goal the satisfaction of purely ecclesiastical needs. And during the 
centuries, certain conditions have been worked out, which an autocephalous 
Orthodox Church must fulfill. Such a Church, in the first place, must have 
a sufficient number of bishops so that she can independently consecrate her 
own bishops (though as we know, there are exceptions to this condition). 
Such a Church must have a sufficient number of priests so that the witness 
and the services of the Church can be adequately performed. She must 
also have a sufficient flock, so that her material needs can be supplied. 
Usual factors in autocephaly are also partially found in the distinctiveness 
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of peoples and in coordination with civil government. However, the last 
principle is not fundamental, for in a single centralized state such as 
Byzantium there were several Patriarchates, autocephalous Churches. At 
the same time, an indispensable factor, as is also asserted in Your Holiness’ 
Letter, is the expressed opinion of the Christian fullness, e.g. the bishops, 
clergy and laity, who must feel that independence is necessary for the 
further successful developments of their Church. There are sufficient examples 
of this in the history of Orthodoxy, and they are known to all. 


Unity of Orthodoxy in America before 1921 

17. And we assert that the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
in North America has fulfilled all these requirements and conditions in 
full, in connection with which, her Mother-Church, the Patriarchate of 
Moscow, granted this Holy Church Autocephaly, which act was expressed 
in the Patriarchal and Synodal Tomos of 10 April, 1970. The right of the 
Holy Council of the Patriarchate of Moscow to perform the above-mentioned 
act, rests on the undisputed fact that the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of North America is the Child and Branch of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. And, though the missionary and enlightening work of the 
Holy Russian Church in North America is strangely evaluated in Your 
Holiness’ Letter (in particular, to our amazement, it is considered as 
propaganda and proselytism, in reference to the pastoral care for the Slavs, 
former Uniates, who returned to Orthodoxy), the unalterable fact remains 
that, until the arbitrary establishment by the throne of Constantinople of 
its own archdiocese in North America in 1921, an act which we have 
already mentioned in our last letter to Your Holiness, and which was in 
absolute violation of the Sacred Canons (Ap. 34, Carth. 131, Fourth 
Ecumenical Council 17, Sixth Ecumenical Council 25), strict canonical 
order was followed on this continent under the hierarchical leadership of 
the Church of Russia. This order was challenged by no one, and was 
recognized by all the Local Orthodox Churches, including the Church of 
Constantinople. 


Rights of Moscow in America 

18. The reasons for granting Autocephaly to the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church of North America have already been stated by us 
in the circular letter of 22 June, 1970. 

In our opinion, the assertions in Your Holiness’ Letter that the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North America is an ecclesiastical 
province separated from the Mother Church of Russia, that it does not 
form an integral part of the Moscow Patriarchate, and that it has had 
no canonical relationships or subordination to it whatsoever, does not support 
your negative position with respect to this Autocephaly. Any unprejudiced 
person is able to see that this assertion, astounding to us, is baseless. 

So much for that which concerns the Autocephaly of the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North America. 
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Constantinople transgressed canons in Poland 

19. In all frankness, we must further tell Your Holiness that we reject 
the accusation, found in Your Holiness’ Letter, that our Holy Church has 
reduced to nothing the sacred and holy canons, and that, overstepping her 
jurisdiction, granted autocephaly to the Orthodox Church of Poland (1948) 
and the Orthodox Church of Czechoslovakia (1951). We do not consider 
it necessary to return again to the matter of the anticanonical interference 
by the Throne of Constantinople in the affairs of the autonomous Orthodox 
Church in Poland, which was under the jurisdiction of the Holy Church 
of Russia—a transgression of the sacred and holy canons committed during 
the time of one of Your Holiness’ predecessors, the Most Holy Patriarch 
Gregory VII. The Most Holy Patriarch Tikhon and his successors to the 
Throne of the Patriarchate of Moscow, have witnessed substantially and 
authoritatively on this matter, and their letters are undoubtedly preserved 
in the archives of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. However, what 
plunged us into sorrow is that the natural concern and duty of the Russian 
Mother-Church about the normalization and development of the life of 
her daughter Orthodox Church of Poland after the Second World War, 
has received in Your Holiness’ Letter an evaluation which is far from 
objectivity and truth. And further, the development of Orthodox Church 
life in the lands of the Polish state, realized for the glory of God and 
the salvation of people by the Orthodox Polish Church, was, without any 
canonical or historical basis, declared in Your Holiness’ Letter as the 
reason for the extension over the Polish Church of partial jurisdiction by 
the Holy Throne of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. It is well known 
that the lands covered by the jurisdiction of the Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church of Poland, do not belong to the spiritual heritage of the Patriarchal 
Throne of Constantinople. For centuries they were under the heriarchical 
leadership of our Holy Church of Russia, and in the past this fact was 
never challenged by Your Holiness’ Throne. Only in the past decades, the 
sacred canons were trespassed, due to a desire to spread power beyond the 
boundaries given by God. 


The case of Czechoslovakia 

20. We are amazed in the extreme at the accusation, contained in 
Your Holiness’ Letter, against the Holy Russian Church concerning the 
arrangement by her of Orthodox Church matters in the territory of the 
State of Czechoslovakia, in which our Church became involved during the 
post war period. We decidedly reject the assertion that our Holy Russian 
Orthodox Church interfered in the affairs of the Orthodox Church 
of Czechoslovakia, which purportedly was in the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarchal Throne of Constantinople. We also reject the totally astonishing 
assertion, according to which some kind of pressure was placed by us 
upon the late Archbishop Sabbatius. We cannot accept the blame for 
what is called subversion by our Church of the canonical order in an 
autonomous territory, originated by the Patriarchate of Constantinople in 
Czechoslovakia in 1923, for the following reasons: 
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Serbia , Moscow and Constantinople 


21. As must be known to Your Holiness, our Patriarchate of Moscow 
received jurisdiction, in full agreement with the holy canons and traditions 
of Church life, over the diocese of Mukachevo-Priashev, which was previously 
under the jurisdiction of the Holy Orthodox Church of Serbia, and also 
over the legitimate diocese of Czechia-Moravia of that same Holy Church. 
The transfer was made in strict accord with Church statutes and practice, 
namely, by way of a decision by the Holy Bishop’s Council of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, taken on 15 May, 1948, concerning which official 
announcement was forwarded to His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis of Moscow, 
from His Holiness, Patriarch Gabriel of Serbia. All of this was in full 
conformity with the wishes of the Christian fullness, the Orthodox clergy 
and laity of Czechia and Slovakia. 

The labors of the Holy Church of Russia for the development of 
Orthodox life within the boundaries of Czechoslovakia, and equally the 
valid reasons for the granting of the right to independent existence, are 
known to all. Thus, the assertions contained in Your Holiness’ Letter, 
that the autocephaly of the Orthodox Church of Czechoslovakia was 
uncanonical and unwise, are the cause of our bewilderment, sorrow, and 
objection. It is the Holy Throne of Constantinople, which by forming the 
Autonomous territory of Czechia in 1923, and by placing Archbishop 
Sabbatius at its head, violated and scorned the rights of the Holy 
Autocephalous Church of Serbia, which for a long time prior to this 
had her own diocese in Czechoslovakia; and it is known to all concerned 
with this matter that the Constantinopolitan Autonomous territory of 
Czechoslovakia under Archbishop Sabbatius was an institution both 
uncanonical and artificial, which neither the clergy nor laity of 
Czechoslovakia desired. 


Hope for reconsideration 

22. Your Holiness, we again assert that the action by the Holy 
Church of Russia with respect to the Autocephaly of the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church of North America, was accomplished in full 
awareness of its legitimacy, its usefulness and its necessity. We are grieved 
and astonished by the position adopted in this important matter by the 
Most Holy Throne of Constantinople. From our point of view this position 
harms the cause of Orthodoxy in the modern world and contradicts the 
holy canons and tradition of the Catholic Orthodox Church. To avoid 
furthering and deepening of the harm done by this position of Your 
Beloved Holiness to the unity of the Holy Catholic Orthodox Church, we 
call on Your Holiness to reconsider Your and the Holy Synod’s understanding 
concerning the question of the Autocephalous Orthodox Church in America 
and thus contribute to the further glory of the Holy Orthodox Church, 
which for all of us, ministers of God’s Word, is the receptacle of the 
fullness of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, giving life to the children of God. 

I request the holy prayers of Your Holiness 

The Locum-Tenens of the Patriarchal Throne of Moscow 

Pimen, Metropolitan of Krutitsa and Kolomna 

August 11, 1970 
Moscow 
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Notes and Comments 


i 

An Ecumenical Consensus on the Eucharist? 


A document on “The Eucharist in the Life of the Church,” issued by 
a study group of the National Council of Churches, Commission on Faith 
and Order, was published in The Ecumenist, Sept.-Oct. 1970 (distributed 
in January 1971), with introductory remarks by Dr. Me Sorley of St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto. The undersigned was startled and disturbed 
by both the introduction and the document itself. Me Sorley intones the 
paean to what he describes as “an unprecedented agreement on the 
Eucharist.” The conclusions of the study group, says he, can be accepted 
“by Roman Catholics, Orthodox, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists, 
Disciples of Christ, Southern Baptists and, despite some hesitations, even 
by Quakers.” The document is alleged to render obsolete ancient controversies 
on the real vs. spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist, on the nature 
of the Eucharist, whether it is a sacrifice as well as a sacrament, or merely 
a memorial of the Last Supper. While we are ready to admit that such 
alternate views were often clumsily drawn and more clumsily interpreted, 
we are not sure at all that the paragraphs of the document before us will 
definitely relieve the theologians from considering the basic problems which 
the churches have considered rightly as crucial and on which they failed, 
thus far, to reach a doctrinal agreement. 

It is claimed now that such an agreement was virtually achieved in 
conclusion of the researches and discussions sponsored by ecumenical 
organisms, and lately by the study group of the National Council of 
Churches, of which the statement is now made public. Would to God 
that it be so, but we beg to doubt it! 

The document speaks repeatedly of the Christians “eating and drinking” 
at the eucharistic table, these two participles being used absolutely. But, 
we may ask, what is this we eat and drink? Is it sufficient to say: We 
do this “in communion with Christ and each member of the Church”?—An 
agape, then, but, again, what makes agape different from any other agape ? 
Is it the “words of institution,” with their emphasis on remembrance and 
anticipation? 

Even so, we feel that something central is lacking in the document, 



and two laborious theologoumena, inserted possibly at the request of some 
members of the group, still do not answer the ultimate, ineluctable issue. 
We agree easily with the statement (making abstraction from its Nestorian 
flavor), that the celebration of the Eucharist is “an effective means whereby 
God acts through Christ in the Spirit and thus makes Christ present with 

his people.” We further hear that “the power of the Spirit through the 

Word” (the reference is evidently to the epiklesis ), “makes Christ really 
present throughout the eucharistic action in his body and blood, and 

given to people as the consecrated bread and wine are distributed and 

received by the faithful,” and this is about as far as the document goes, 
probably far enough to make the Quaker of the group uncomfortable, and 
some of the Protestant brethren as well. The paragraph, however, is unduly 
verbose; once it is stripped of incidental and of what seems to be insertions, 
additions, correctives, it represents the juxtaposition of two themes running 
concommittantly, but not intimately welded to each other: Christ present 
to his people in his body and blood and the distribution of consecrated 
bread and wine to the faithful. The traditional jisxaSoXrj, conversio, of the 
elements, into the body and blood of Christ is, to say the least, obscured, 
if not by-passed. We deliberately avoid using at this point such late terms 
as transsubstantiation and the like, which are explanations of an impossible 
how, not of the what, which is the “mystery of faith,” mysterium fidei . 

The ultimate challenge is addressed to all Christians in the ancient 
liturgies of the Church. Can we say, yes or no: “I believe, O Lord, that 
this is truly Thine own pure Body, and that this is truly Thine own precious 
Blood”? ZkXtipoc; doxiv 6 X6yoc; oCxoq (John 6:60): a hard saying 
indeed. But it is not negotiable. 

I am afraid that, if not all the Protestant theologians of the study 
group, but, most probably, a substantial majority of our Protestant brethren, 
would shy away from the stark realism of the churches of the catholic 
tradition whether Orthodox or Roman, and, to some extent, of the church 
bodies which have retained, or recovered, a measure of their catholic 
heritage. Hear the words of the Divine Liturgy: “The servant of God, N, 
partakes of the precious and holy Body and Blood of our Lord and God 
and Savior Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins and unto life everlasting.” 
Corpus Domini nostri lesu Christi custodiat te in vitam aeternam (Dominican 
liturgy). Compare with these formulae the familiar locutions: “serving the 
elements,” or the homely remark that the fragments left on the plate after 
the communion of the faithful are “just bread,” or, on a more academic 
level, the intemperate use of restrictive adjectives, such as “symbolic,” 
“spiritual,” “not physical,” by theologians eager to take away from the 
abrupt, blunt, and unqualified affirmations of the reality present, here and 
now, on the altar, the xpcore^a. Instead of the Presence, acknowledged 
and adored, a void, filled, it is hoped, with the personal devotion of the 
ministers and the faithful. But every Orthodox Christian, especially if he 
happens to be a convert from Protestantism, will feel the difference most 
sharply. This is not “theology,” this is experience. 

The utopic agreement with which Me Sorley credits the study group 
finds rough going as soon as the question of the appropriate ministry is 
raised. The document assumes that “the liturgical ministers are those 
authorized or recognized by the eucharistic community in which the service 
is held.” The recognition of such ministries is said to be “an ecumenical 
problem which must be overcome,” admittedly on the basis of historical 
research and theological reflexion—an excellent principle, but which is 
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often nullified in practice, as long as Tradition, with a capital T, is not 
received as the locus theologicus koct* the starting point of the 

historical inquiry should be primitive Koivcovla and the unity, canonical 
and doctrinal, of the Church of the Seven Councils, not the sinful and 
nefarious dismemberment of Christendom, nor an alleged original pluralism 
in the early Church, asserted without the necessary qualifications. 

A certain bitterness is detected in the last paragraphs of the document, 
in which it is stated—we might as well say: deprecated—that some Christian 
churches have laid down conditions of their own for the reception of the 
Eucharist, in addition to the Scriptural or traditional requirements. The 
charge is unspecific, and we shall therefore refrain from commenting on 
it. We would wholeheartedly condemn whatever divisions result from 
prejudice, racial or cultural, or from stubborn, selfish parochialism; we 
would “set our faces against everything that keeps people apart, and that 
prevents them from experiencing wholeness,” but it must be wholeness in 
the Tradition of the Una Sancta , and not a wholeness arrived at by 
shortcuts and by ambiguous or reticent statements. At any rate, the wholeness 
must be experienced first, and only then shall we stand together before the 
Lord’s table. Our hierarchs and the Orthodox delegates to the assemblies 
of the World Council of Churches have made this unmistakeably clear. 

The final note appended to the document by either Me Sorley or by 
the editors of The Ecumenist leaves the present writer particularly perplexed. 
It contains the names of nineteen churchmen from different denominations 
or theological traditions, who acted as members of the study group. We 
are advised that the academic institutions in which they serve and their 
religious affiliations were shown “for purpose of identification only.” This 
probably means that their opinions, individual or corporate, do not necessarily 
represent, nor engage in any way the institutions or denominations to which 
they are attached. We have no way of knowing what may have been the 
extent and the exact nature of their participation; is it participation in the 
discussions, or participation in the final redaction? Nor do we know, unless 
they tell us, how far they were in agreement. 

As a matter of fact, the note does not say that the nineteen theologians 
actually signed the document . Would the list of names, then, be given 
“for information only,” and represent nothing more than the record of 
attendance customarily circulated at the opening of a session? The Ecumenist 
leaves us in complete darkness, and this is, to say the least, most regrettable. 

The undersigned knows from experience that anonymous ways such 
as these, meant perhaps as a guaranty of academic freedom, are not unmixed 
blessings. Going over similar pronouncements by commissions or committees 
both of the World Council or of the National Council of Churches, it 
appears that consensus thus reached by compromise rather by substantial 
and realistic unanimity, have often left some of the participants with 
frustrations and in quandaries. They may have had most serious reservations, 
but actually refrained from registering their dissent or filing minority reports, 
out of most honorable scruples, “lest perhaps they would be found to fight 
against God” (Acts 5:39), or out of a (questionable) feeling of solidarity 
with fellow-pannelists. Records do remain, but, with the passing of years, 
the fact that there had been earnest differences is liable to be overlooked or 
forgotten, and a myth is created, that of the ecumenical venture going 
smoothly onward, not perhaps from success to success, but at least in 
unbroken sequence and with genuine homogeneity. This triumphalism by 
anticipation, we are sorry to say, is overoptimistic, unhistorical, and Me 
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Sorley’s enthusiasm about the 
unwarranted. 

February 2, 1971 


“unprecedented agreement” definitely 
Georges A. Barrois 


Postscript. Shortly after we had written the above comments, Father 
Hopko, of the Faculty of St. Vladimir’s Theological Seminary, whose 
name appears in the list of the members of the study group, told us, and 
authorized us to report: (1) that he attended only the first meeting of 
the group, and was absent from the following meetings, (2) that he had 
clearly indicated at that time the points on which he could not agree 
with other members of the group, (3) that he took no part in the 
redaction of the document, and (4) that he did not sign it. 

G. A. B. 


An Explanatory Note 

In the September-October, 1970 issue of The Ecumenist (Vol. 8, No. 6) 
my name was listed as a participant in the “unprecedented agreement on 
the eucharist” which was produced by “two long meetings” of the study 
group on “The Eucharist and the Ecumenical Movement” sponsored by 
the Commission on Faith and Order of the National Council of Churches. 

As a matter of fact, I attended only one small part of the first 
meeting of this group as a substitute for another member of the seminary 
faculty. I did not attend the second meeting of the group at all. 

As I received communications concerning the work of the group, both 
before and after the second meeting, knowing full well that I would not 
and did not participate in the group, I did not seriously concern myself 
with the materials which I received. I was convinced that the group would 
merely carry on its work without me and so without a representative of 
the Orthodox Church, and that in the end the results of its work would 
be publicized and utilized as such. 

When it was brought to my attention that my name was listed in The 
Ecumenist as a participant, with the direct mention of participation of 
“the Orthodox” made twice by Dr. Me Sorley in his introductory statement 
most enthusiastically stressing the unique significance of the unprecedented 
event, I was, of course, greatly surprised and disconcerted. 

Upon checking the material from this study group which I had quite 
casually and even accidentally, placed in my desk merely for my own 
personal interest, much to my embarrassment, I found, a letter among the 
papers with the warning that “if you do not respond” by such a date, the 
statement “will be presented as the joint product of..with names listed. 

Since my name has been listed in The Ecumenist , I have been asked, 
together with the other “participants,” to publish my commentary to the 
consensus statement in The American Ecclesiastical Review produced at the 
Catholic University of America. I eagerly agreed to do this, and I direct 
the attention of those further interested in this question to the February 1971 
edition of this review. 


Thomas Hopko 
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II 


The Cambridge and Soviet Histories of the 
Byzantine Empire: 

Religious history and theology* 


A year ago, the Soviet academician Sakharov, one of the creators of 
Soviet nuclear power, published a paper which was widely publicized in 
the West, but only circulated clandestinely in the Soviet Union. The paper 
advocated the theory of “convergence” between the Soviet and capitalistic 
social systems, based on the obvious fact that such a convergence has 
already occurred on the level of scientific research, ideologies having very 
little to do with the technical processes of basic scientific progress. 

Unfortunately, “convergence” is much more difficult to promote in the 
field of the humanities, and particularly in the historical field. But, even 
there, convergence there is. The gradual development of Byzantine studies 
in the Soviet Union after the second World War—an area of historical 
scholarship which had been for all practical purposes suppressed in the 
late twenties and the thirties due to its association with Russia’s religious 
history—shows that there is convergence even in this area. The very fact 
that a major and detailed collective History of Byzantium could appear in 
1967 without being restricted to socio-economic history as earlier Soviet 
research frequently has been—is a remarkable sign of what has happened 
in the past decades. 1 Ecclesiastical and religious history is given relatively 
large attention in this History . Moreover, Professor Udal’tsova, the associate- 
editor, in her concluding chapter on “The place of Byzantium in world 
history,” writes: “Naturally, Byzantine influence [on world civilization] has 
been particularly strong in the field of ecclesiastical ideology, canon law, 
liturgy, liturgical literature, hymnography, ecclesiastical music, ecclesiastical 
art...”. Such a judgement would normally be accompanied in standard 
Soviet historiography with the evaluation of Byzantium as a “reactionary” 
civilization, but Professor Udal’tsova concludes her chapter with the following 
sentence: [Byzantium] “rightfully occupies an eminent place in the progressive 
development of human society” (III, 341, italics mine, J.M.). 

Anyone familiar with the word “progressive” in Marxist vocabulary will 
realize that its use in this context clearly shows an evolution in the 
understanding of religion as a historical factor. This evolution has obviously 
contributed to a more objective and less dogmatic approach to the history 
of Byzantine society, even if the treatment of many individual factors 
of religious and ecclesiastical history are still determined by Marxist 
presuppositions. At least now it is really possible to compare a Western 
and Soviet treatment of religion in Byzantine history; the Soviet side has 
ceased to deny its very existence. 


*A paper delivered at the Annual Convention of the American Historical 
Association, Boston, Monday, December 18, 1970. 

Hstoriia Vhantii, 3 vols., S. D. Skazkin et al. eds, Izdatelstvo “Nauka," Moscow, 
1966. 
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I. 

The Cambridge and Soviet Histories have parallel editorial programs 
and follow roughly the same editorial method, in the sense that individual 
chapters, divided both chronologically and thematically, are written by 
different authors. A major difference is that the Cambridge History 2 is 
limited to the scope of Bury’s original Volume IV, which starts Byzantine 
history in 717, i.e., the beginning of emperor Leo IIFs reign, while the 
Soviet work begins more logically with Constantine. This difference in 
the chronological scope of the two works is of some importance for their 
respective treatment of church history, for it was indeed under Constantine, 
Theodosius, Justinian, and Heraclius that the place of the Church in 
Byzantine society took its permanent shape. This fact was not entirely 
overlooked by the editors of the Cambridge History (cf. Professor J. M. 
Hussey’s Introduction, p. ix) and two introductory chapters have been 
added on “The Formation of the East Roman Empire, 330-717” (by H. L. B. 
Moss) and on “The Christian Background” (by G. Mathew). Valuable in 
themselves, these partially overlapping chapters are far from adequate in 
their treatment of Church-state relations in early Byzantium: practically 
nothing is said, for example, about the legislation of Justinian in the field 
of religion, which had a permanent significance for the entire history of 
Byzantium. By contrast, in the Soviet History, there are two chapters 
specifically devoted to religion in the early Byzantine period: a chapter by 
M. Ia. Syuzyumov on ‘The Christian Church in the IVth-VIth centuries” 
and another by Z. V. Udal’tzova on “The ecclesiastical policy of Justinian.” 
It can therefore be said that the Soviet History follows, on this point and 
for this period, a more coordinated and consistent methodology. 

The same is not true for its treatment of religion and religious institutions 
of medieval Byzantium. 

Besides the necessary attention given to religion in Byzantine internal 
and external policies during the later period (iconoclasm, missions, etc.) 
the Soviet History , in its treatment of Byzantium in the ninth through 
twelfth centuries contains only two sub-chapters on “The Church and 
Monasticism” and on “Theology” both by A. P. Kazhdan, and also a full 
chapter on “Philosophy and Theology” during the Palaeologan period by 
M. Ia. Suyzyumov. But there is no real treatment of church institutions, 
of the liturgy, of music and of other forms of Christian civilization; the 
ecclesiastical schism between East and West is mentioned only peripherally. 
By contrast, the Byzantine volume of the Cambridge Medieval History 
devotes an entire chapter to the ecclesiastical competition between 
Constantinople and Rome (by F. Dvornik) and, in its second part, four 
chapters to ecclesiastical problems: “The Secular Church” (by Emil 
Herman), “Byzantine Music and Liturgy” (by E. Wellesz), “Byzantine 
Monasticism” (by J. M. Hussey), and “Byzantine Theological Speculations 
and Spirituality’ (by J. M. Hussey and T. A. Hart). In addition, great 
attention is given in C.M.H. to the church and theology in the chapters on 
Byzantine administration and literature. Actually, it is the first time that 
problems related to institutions and intellectual life are treated as autonomous 


2 The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. IV. The Byzantine Empire. Parts 1 and 2. 
Edited by J. M. Hussey with the editorial assistance of D. M. Nicol and G. Cowan, 
Cambridge University Press, 1966. 
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subjects in a general work on Byzantium, written in English, and, in this 
respect, the Cambridge Medieval History can serve for both the scholar 
and the student as a partial substitute for the remarkable French volumes 
of Louis Brehier on Byzantine civilization and institutions. Nothing of that 
sort can be said about the Soviet History which is extremely rich in 
well-documented facts of a political, military, economic, and social nature, 
but relatively weak in cultural and religious fields. The only area of 
cultural history where the Soviet volumes are noticeably richer than the 
C.M.H. is in the field of art. While C.M.H. offers only one chapter of 
forty five pages on Byzantine art (by A. Grabar), its Soviet counterpart 
includes four chapters by E. E. Lipshitz and A. V. Bank and offers a 
number of illustrations, technically mediocre, but often original and using 
monuments found in Soviet museums which are not frequently reproduced. 

This preferential treatment of art—mostly religious and ecclesiastical—is 
worth noting, because it reflects a pattern in contemporary Soviet historical 
scholarship: Byzantine and Medieval Russian art have now become an 
open field of research in the Soviet Union. This cannot yet be said 
unfortunately about medieval thought, theology, literature and music. 


Whatever its superiority over the C.M.H . in plan and organization, 
whatever progress it represents, when one compares it to earlier Soviet 
publications, the new Soviet History of Byzantium , especially in the 
chapters dealing with the Church, is still dependent upon basic Marxist 
presuppositions—or rather prejudices—concerning religion. Thus we can read 
the following sweeping description of religious development in Syuzyumov’s 
chapter on fourth century Christianity: “The religious ideas, born out of 
the contradictions of a disintegrating society of slave-owners, were penetrating 
into the people and were becoming a material force, which was then used 
by the hierarchs of the Church, the monks and the preachers of heretical 
sects” (I, 163). This orthodox Marxist understanding of religion is 
particularly annoying when it leads even a highly sophisticated and 
well-informed historian as Kazhdan to explain the rules of monastic obedience 
imposed by the great eleventh century mystic Symeon the New 
Theologian, upon the brotherhood of St. Mamas, with the following brief 
sentence: “All these ethical norms fully correspond to the behavior of the 
Byzantine court with its servilism and its despotism” (II, 365). 

Such superficial and anachronistic judgements can be easily overlooked 
whenever they are found in the context of a solid scholarly analysis of 
facts. Thus, Professor Z. V. Udal’tsova, while remaining in the framework 
of basic Marxist presuppositions, gives a competent and fundamentally 
objective review of Justinian’s legislation on religion (I, 267-281): her 
fundamental judgement and her selection of secondary sources used in 
the chapter makes her work unquestionably useful to the historian, whatever 
his religious and philosophical persuasion may be. By contrast, the chapter 
on “The Christian Church in the Fourth to Sixth Centuries” by M. Ia. 
Syuzyumov fails to grasp the material with any degree of competence; the 
extremely complex phenomena of the early Church is reduced to a struggle 
for power by a greedy and bureaucratic clergy, to which the author 
even ascribes the deliberate plan of allying the Church to the state, so 
that its instincts of domination may be satisfied more easily (I, 148). In 
his tendency to simplify issues, Professor M. Ia. Syuzyumov quite 
surprisingly ascribes to “the sect of Gnostics” the refusal to believe in the 
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“life beyond” (p. 147) and one wonders on what sources he bases his 

description of an elected presbyterate and its competition with the bishops 
concerning church property (p. 152). These examples show Syuzyumov’s 
approach to Church history is not only biased ideologically but also inadequate 
from the purely scholarly point of view. 

It appears, therefore, that at least some of the Soviet Byzantine 
scholars, who deal with questions of ecclesiastical and religious history, 
still feel obligated to adopt ideological cliches which prosper in the popular 
and semi-popular anti-religious publications used in Party cells or as 
textbooks in secondary schools. One must mention that A. P. Kazhdan, one 
of the three authors who wrote the chapters on religion in the Soviet 

History is also a regular contributor to that particular literature, which 

is generally snubbed by Soviet scholars of some repute. In any case, it is 
refreshing to see that, compared with earlier Soviet publications in the 

same field, the History of Byzantium is less dominated by ideological 
cliches, even in the field of religious history. One can reasonably expect 
that it witnesses to a general trend towards a more objective and, 
internationally, more acceptable approach to Byzantine history. 

This last remark leads me to my concluding judgement. The C.M.H. 
and the Soviet History of Byzantium are addressed to two different publics. 
They are the product of two schools of historiography, which unfortunately 
developed in artificial isolation from one another in the last half-century. 
In the Soviet Union the field of ecclesiastical and religious history, more 
than any other field of medieval civilization, suffered from the obligation, 
imposed on all historians, to accept the universal validity of the Marxist 
interpretation of religion, i.e., as a means of exploitation of the poor by 
the rich. Whatever the partial truth of this interpretation in the history of 
medieval ecclesiastical institutions, few Western historians will accept 
the application of this criterion to all religious phenomena and most 
Soviet historians will admit today—at least privately—that, during the decades 
of obligatory Marxism, Russian Byzantine studies suffered greatly. Against 
this background the new Soviet History is an extremely significant break¬ 
through. Even in the fields of religious and ecclesiastical history, ideologically 
the “hottest” issue, in spite of the deficiencies and flaws mentioned above, 
the trend towards “convergence” with Western approaches is quite apparent, 
as seen, for example, in the work of Udal’tsova, and in the chapters on 
Art history. 

Seen against its own historiographical background, C.M.H. reflects a 
trend towards a positive evaluation of Byzantine Christianity in its hierarchy 
of religious values, in its attitude towards society and the State, in its 
competition with Western Christendom. Little traces of Gibbonianism or 
of the traditional Western attitude of condescension towards the “schismatic” 
Byzantines are found in the brilliant studies on Byzantine religion by 
Mathew, Dvornik, Hussey, Herman and Wellesz. Some Western historians 
may even find that the trend, which these authors represent, needs to be 
balanced by a more critical approach as well. In any case, whatever its 
defects of composition, C.M.H. is certainly a major and up-to-date source 
of information about the Byzantine Church, the best available in English. 
The Soviet History is vastly inferior, if one applies to it the same criteria 
but, if seen as a step towards a more objective approach to Byzantine 
scholarship in the Soviet Union, it may one day be recognized as an 
historiographical event of the greatest importance. 

John Meyendorff 
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II 


The Cambridge and Soviet Histories of the 
Byzantine Empire: 

Religious history and theology* 


A year ago, the Soviet academician Sakharov, one of the creators of 
Soviet nuclear power, published a paper which was widely publicized in 
the West, but only circulated clandestinely in the Soviet Union. The paper 
advocated the theory of “convergence” between the Soviet and capitalistic 
social systems, based on the obvious fact that such a convergence has 
already occurred on the level of scientific research, ideologies having very 
little to do with the technical processes of basic scientific progress. 

Unfortunately, “convergence” is much more difficult to promote in the 
field of the humanities, and particularly in the historical field. But, even 
there, convergence there is. The gradual development of Byzantine studies 
in the Soviet Union after the second World War—an area of historical 
scholarship which had been for all practical purposes suppressed in the 
late twenties and the thirties due to its association with Russia’s religious 
history—shows that there is convergence even in this area. The very fact 
that a major and detailed collective History of Byzantium could appear in 
1967 without being restricted to socio-economic history as earlier Soviet 
research frequently has been—is a remarkable sign of what has happened 
in the past decades. 1 Ecclesiastical and religious history is given relatively 
large attention in this History . Moreover, Professor Udal’tsova, the associate- 
editor, in her concluding chapter on “The place of Byzantium in world 
history,” writes: “Naturally, Byzantine influence [on world civilization] has 
been particularly strong in the field of ecclesiastical ideology, canon law, 
liturgy, liturgical literature, hymnography, ecclesiastical music, ecclesiastical 
art...”. Such a judgement would normally be accompanied in standard 
Soviet historiography with the evaluation of Byzantium as a “reactionary” 
civilization, but Professor Udal’tsova concludes her chapter with the following 
sentence: [Byzantium] “rightfully occupies an eminent place in the progressive 
development of human society” (III, 341, italics mine, J.M.). 

Anyone familiar with the word “progressive” in Marxist vocabulary will 
realize that its use in this context clearly shows an evolution in the 
understanding of religion as a historical factor. This evolution has obviously 
contributed to a more objective and less dogmatic approach to the history 
of Byzantine society, even if the treatment of many individual factors 
of religious and ecclesiastical history are still determined by Marxist 
presuppositions. At least now it is really possible to compare a Western 
and Soviet treatment of religion in Byzantine history; the Soviet side has 
ceased to deny its very existence. 


*A paper delivered at the Annual Convention of the American Historical 
Association, Boston, Monday, December 18, 1970. 

Hstoriia Vhantii, 3 vols., S. D. Skazkin et al. eds, Izdatelstvo “Nauka," Moscow, 
1966. 
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I. 

The Cambridge and Soviet Histories have parallel editorial programs 
and follow roughly the same editorial method, in the sense that individual 
chapters, divided both chronologically and thematically, are written by 
different authors. A major difference is that the Cambridge History 2 is 
limited to the scope of Bury’s original Volume IV, which starts Byzantine 
history in 717, i.e., the beginning of emperor Leo IIFs reign, while the 
Soviet work begins more logically with Constantine. This difference in 
the chronological scope of the two works is of some importance for their 
respective treatment of church history, for it was indeed under Constantine, 
Theodosius, Justinian, and Heraclius that the place of the Church in 
Byzantine society took its permanent shape. This fact was not entirely 
overlooked by the editors of the Cambridge History (cf. Professor J. M. 
Hussey’s Introduction, p. ix) and two introductory chapters have been 
added on “The Formation of the East Roman Empire, 330-717” (by H. L. B. 
Moss) and on “The Christian Background” (by G. Mathew). Valuable in 
themselves, these partially overlapping chapters are far from adequate in 
their treatment of Church-state relations in early Byzantium: practically 
nothing is said, for example, about the legislation of Justinian in the field 
of religion, which had a permanent significance for the entire history of 
Byzantium. By contrast, in the Soviet History, there are two chapters 
specifically devoted to religion in the early Byzantine period: a chapter by 
M. Ia. Syuzyumov on ‘The Christian Church in the IVth-VIth centuries” 
and another by Z. V. Udal’tzova on “The ecclesiastical policy of Justinian.” 
It can therefore be said that the Soviet History follows, on this point and 
for this period, a more coordinated and consistent methodology. 

The same is not true for its treatment of religion and religious institutions 
of medieval Byzantium. 

Besides the necessary attention given to religion in Byzantine internal 
and external policies during the later period (iconoclasm, missions, etc.) 
the Soviet History , in its treatment of Byzantium in the ninth through 
twelfth centuries contains only two sub-chapters on “The Church and 
Monasticism” and on “Theology” both by A. P. Kazhdan, and also a full 
chapter on “Philosophy and Theology” during the Palaeologan period by 
M. Ia. Suyzyumov. But there is no real treatment of church institutions, 
of the liturgy, of music and of other forms of Christian civilization; the 
ecclesiastical schism between East and West is mentioned only peripherally. 
By contrast, the Byzantine volume of the Cambridge Medieval History 
devotes an entire chapter to the ecclesiastical competition between 
Constantinople and Rome (by F. Dvornik) and, in its second part, four 
chapters to ecclesiastical problems: “The Secular Church” (by Emil 
Herman), “Byzantine Music and Liturgy” (by E. Wellesz), “Byzantine 
Monasticism” (by J. M. Hussey), and “Byzantine Theological Speculations 
and Spirituality’ (by J. M. Hussey and T. A. Hart). In addition, great 
attention is given in C.M.H. to the church and theology in the chapters on 
Byzantine administration and literature. Actually, it is the first time that 
problems related to institutions and intellectual life are treated as autonomous 


2 The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. IV. The Byzantine Empire. Parts 1 and 2. 
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subjects in a general work on Byzantium, written in English, and, in this 
respect, the Cambridge Medieval History can serve for both the scholar 
and the student as a partial substitute for the remarkable French volumes 
of Louis Brehier on Byzantine civilization and institutions. Nothing of that 
sort can be said about the Soviet History which is extremely rich in 
well-documented facts of a political, military, economic, and social nature, 
but relatively weak in cultural and religious fields. The only area of 
cultural history where the Soviet volumes are noticeably richer than the 
C.M.H. is in the field of art. While C.M.H. offers only one chapter of 
forty five pages on Byzantine art (by A. Grabar), its Soviet counterpart 
includes four chapters by E. E. Lipshitz and A. V. Bank and offers a 
number of illustrations, technically mediocre, but often original and using 
monuments found in Soviet museums which are not frequently reproduced. 

This preferential treatment of art—mostly religious and ecclesiastical—is 
worth noting, because it reflects a pattern in contemporary Soviet historical 
scholarship: Byzantine and Medieval Russian art have now become an 
open field of research in the Soviet Union. This cannot yet be said 
unfortunately about medieval thought, theology, literature and music. 


Whatever its superiority over the C.M.H . in plan and organization, 
whatever progress it represents, when one compares it to earlier Soviet 
publications, the new Soviet History of Byzantium , especially in the 
chapters dealing with the Church, is still dependent upon basic Marxist 
presuppositions—or rather prejudices—concerning religion. Thus we can read 
the following sweeping description of religious development in Syuzyumov’s 
chapter on fourth century Christianity: “The religious ideas, born out of 
the contradictions of a disintegrating society of slave-owners, were penetrating 
into the people and were becoming a material force, which was then used 
by the hierarchs of the Church, the monks and the preachers of heretical 
sects” (I, 163). This orthodox Marxist understanding of religion is 
particularly annoying when it leads even a highly sophisticated and 
well-informed historian as Kazhdan to explain the rules of monastic obedience 
imposed by the great eleventh century mystic Symeon the New 
Theologian, upon the brotherhood of St. Mamas, with the following brief 
sentence: “All these ethical norms fully correspond to the behavior of the 
Byzantine court with its servilism and its despotism” (II, 365). 

Such superficial and anachronistic judgements can be easily overlooked 
whenever they are found in the context of a solid scholarly analysis of 
facts. Thus, Professor Z. V. Udal’tsova, while remaining in the framework 
of basic Marxist presuppositions, gives a competent and fundamentally 
objective review of Justinian’s legislation on religion (I, 267-281): her 
fundamental judgement and her selection of secondary sources used in 
the chapter makes her work unquestionably useful to the historian, whatever 
his religious and philosophical persuasion may be. By contrast, the chapter 
on “The Christian Church in the Fourth to Sixth Centuries” by M. Ia. 
Syuzyumov fails to grasp the material with any degree of competence; the 
extremely complex phenomena of the early Church is reduced to a struggle 
for power by a greedy and bureaucratic clergy, to which the author 
even ascribes the deliberate plan of allying the Church to the state, so 
that its instincts of domination may be satisfied more easily (I, 148). In 
his tendency to simplify issues, Professor M. Ia. Syuzyumov quite 
surprisingly ascribes to “the sect of Gnostics” the refusal to believe in the 
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“life beyond” (p. 147) and one wonders on what sources he bases his 

description of an elected presbyterate and its competition with the bishops 
concerning church property (p. 152). These examples show Syuzyumov’s 
approach to Church history is not only biased ideologically but also inadequate 
from the purely scholarly point of view. 

It appears, therefore, that at least some of the Soviet Byzantine 
scholars, who deal with questions of ecclesiastical and religious history, 
still feel obligated to adopt ideological cliches which prosper in the popular 
and semi-popular anti-religious publications used in Party cells or as 
textbooks in secondary schools. One must mention that A. P. Kazhdan, one 
of the three authors who wrote the chapters on religion in the Soviet 

History is also a regular contributor to that particular literature, which 

is generally snubbed by Soviet scholars of some repute. In any case, it is 
refreshing to see that, compared with earlier Soviet publications in the 

same field, the History of Byzantium is less dominated by ideological 
cliches, even in the field of religious history. One can reasonably expect 
that it witnesses to a general trend towards a more objective and, 
internationally, more acceptable approach to Byzantine history. 

This last remark leads me to my concluding judgement. The C.M.H. 
and the Soviet History of Byzantium are addressed to two different publics. 
They are the product of two schools of historiography, which unfortunately 
developed in artificial isolation from one another in the last half-century. 
In the Soviet Union the field of ecclesiastical and religious history, more 
than any other field of medieval civilization, suffered from the obligation, 
imposed on all historians, to accept the universal validity of the Marxist 
interpretation of religion, i.e., as a means of exploitation of the poor by 
the rich. Whatever the partial truth of this interpretation in the history of 
medieval ecclesiastical institutions, few Western historians will accept 
the application of this criterion to all religious phenomena and most 
Soviet historians will admit today—at least privately—that, during the decades 
of obligatory Marxism, Russian Byzantine studies suffered greatly. Against 
this background the new Soviet History is an extremely significant break¬ 
through. Even in the fields of religious and ecclesiastical history, ideologically 
the “hottest” issue, in spite of the deficiencies and flaws mentioned above, 
the trend towards “convergence” with Western approaches is quite apparent, 
as seen, for example, in the work of Udal’tsova, and in the chapters on 
Art history. 

Seen against its own historiographical background, C.M.H. reflects a 
trend towards a positive evaluation of Byzantine Christianity in its hierarchy 
of religious values, in its attitude towards society and the State, in its 
competition with Western Christendom. Little traces of Gibbonianism or 
of the traditional Western attitude of condescension towards the “schismatic” 
Byzantines are found in the brilliant studies on Byzantine religion by 
Mathew, Dvornik, Hussey, Herman and Wellesz. Some Western historians 
may even find that the trend, which these authors represent, needs to be 
balanced by a more critical approach as well. In any case, whatever its 
defects of composition, C.M.H. is certainly a major and up-to-date source 
of information about the Byzantine Church, the best available in English. 
The Soviet History is vastly inferior, if one applies to it the same criteria 
but, if seen as a step towards a more objective approach to Byzantine 
scholarship in the Soviet Union, it may one day be recognized as an 
historiographical event of the greatest importance. 

John Meyendorff 
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I. 

The Cambridge and Soviet Histories have parallel editorial programs 
and follow roughly the same editorial method, in the sense that individual 
chapters, divided both chronologically and thematically, are written by 
different authors. A major difference is that the Cambridge History 2 is 
limited to the scope of Bury’s original Volume IV, which starts Byzantine 
history in 717, i.e., the beginning of emperor Leo IIFs reign, while the 
Soviet work begins more logically with Constantine. This difference in 
the chronological scope of the two works is of some importance for their 
respective treatment of church history, for it was indeed under Constantine, 
Theodosius, Justinian, and Heraclius that the place of the Church in 
Byzantine society took its permanent shape. This fact was not entirely 
overlooked by the editors of the Cambridge History (cf. Professor J. M. 
Hussey’s Introduction, p. ix) and two introductory chapters have been 
added on “The Formation of the East Roman Empire, 330-717” (by H. L. B. 
Moss) and on “The Christian Background” (by G. Mathew). Valuable in 
themselves, these partially overlapping chapters are far from adequate in 
their treatment of Church-state relations in early Byzantium: practically 
nothing is said, for example, about the legislation of Justinian in the field 
of religion, which had a permanent significance for the entire history of 
Byzantium. By contrast, in the Soviet History, there are two chapters 
specifically devoted to religion in the early Byzantine period: a chapter by 
M. Ia. Syuzyumov on ‘The Christian Church in the IVth-VIth centuries” 
and another by Z. V. Udal’tzova on “The ecclesiastical policy of Justinian.” 
It can therefore be said that the Soviet History follows, on this point and 
for this period, a more coordinated and consistent methodology. 

The same is not true for its treatment of religion and religious institutions 
of medieval Byzantium. 

Besides the necessary attention given to religion in Byzantine internal 
and external policies during the later period (iconoclasm, missions, etc.) 
the Soviet History , in its treatment of Byzantium in the ninth through 
twelfth centuries contains only two sub-chapters on “The Church and 
Monasticism” and on “Theology” both by A. P. Kazhdan, and also a full 
chapter on “Philosophy and Theology” during the Palaeologan period by 
M. Ia. Suyzyumov. But there is no real treatment of church institutions, 
of the liturgy, of music and of other forms of Christian civilization; the 
ecclesiastical schism between East and West is mentioned only peripherally. 
By contrast, the Byzantine volume of the Cambridge Medieval History 
devotes an entire chapter to the ecclesiastical competition between 
Constantinople and Rome (by F. Dvornik) and, in its second part, four 
chapters to ecclesiastical problems: “The Secular Church” (by Emil 
Herman), “Byzantine Music and Liturgy” (by E. Wellesz), “Byzantine 
Monasticism” (by J. M. Hussey), and “Byzantine Theological Speculations 
and Spirituality’ (by J. M. Hussey and T. A. Hart). In addition, great 
attention is given in C.M.H. to the church and theology in the chapters on 
Byzantine administration and literature. Actually, it is the first time that 
problems related to institutions and intellectual life are treated as autonomous 


2 The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. IV. The Byzantine Empire. Parts 1 and 2. 
Edited by J. M. Hussey with the editorial assistance of D. M. Nicol and G. Cowan, 
Cambridge University Press, 1966. 
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subjects in a general work on Byzantium, written in English, and, in this 
respect, the Cambridge Medieval History can serve for both the scholar 
and the student as a partial substitute for the remarkable French volumes 
of Louis Brehier on Byzantine civilization and institutions. Nothing of that 
sort can be said about the Soviet History which is extremely rich in 
well-documented facts of a political, military, economic, and social nature, 
but relatively weak in cultural and religious fields. The only area of 
cultural history where the Soviet volumes are noticeably richer than the 
C.M.H. is in the field of art. While C.M.H. offers only one chapter of 
forty five pages on Byzantine art (by A. Grabar), its Soviet counterpart 
includes four chapters by E. E. Lipshitz and A. V. Bank and offers a 
number of illustrations, technically mediocre, but often original and using 
monuments found in Soviet museums which are not frequently reproduced. 

This preferential treatment of art—mostly religious and ecclesiastical—is 
worth noting, because it reflects a pattern in contemporary Soviet historical 
scholarship: Byzantine and Medieval Russian art have now become an 
open field of research in the Soviet Union. This cannot yet be said 
unfortunately about medieval thought, theology, literature and music. 


Whatever its superiority over the C.M.H . in plan and organization, 
whatever progress it represents, when one compares it to earlier Soviet 
publications, the new Soviet History of Byzantium , especially in the 
chapters dealing with the Church, is still dependent upon basic Marxist 
presuppositions—or rather prejudices—concerning religion. Thus we can read 
the following sweeping description of religious development in Syuzyumov’s 
chapter on fourth century Christianity: “The religious ideas, born out of 
the contradictions of a disintegrating society of slave-owners, were penetrating 
into the people and were becoming a material force, which was then used 
by the hierarchs of the Church, the monks and the preachers of heretical 
sects” (I, 163). This orthodox Marxist understanding of religion is 
particularly annoying when it leads even a highly sophisticated and 
well-informed historian as Kazhdan to explain the rules of monastic obedience 
imposed by the great eleventh century mystic Symeon the New 
Theologian, upon the brotherhood of St. Mamas, with the following brief 
sentence: “All these ethical norms fully correspond to the behavior of the 
Byzantine court with its servilism and its despotism” (II, 365). 

Such superficial and anachronistic judgements can be easily overlooked 
whenever they are found in the context of a solid scholarly analysis of 
facts. Thus, Professor Z. V. Udal’tsova, while remaining in the framework 
of basic Marxist presuppositions, gives a competent and fundamentally 
objective review of Justinian’s legislation on religion (I, 267-281): her 
fundamental judgement and her selection of secondary sources used in 
the chapter makes her work unquestionably useful to the historian, whatever 
his religious and philosophical persuasion may be. By contrast, the chapter 
on “The Christian Church in the Fourth to Sixth Centuries” by M. Ia. 
Syuzyumov fails to grasp the material with any degree of competence; the 
extremely complex phenomena of the early Church is reduced to a struggle 
for power by a greedy and bureaucratic clergy, to which the author 
even ascribes the deliberate plan of allying the Church to the state, so 
that its instincts of domination may be satisfied more easily (I, 148). In 
his tendency to simplify issues, Professor M. Ia. Syuzyumov quite 
surprisingly ascribes to “the sect of Gnostics” the refusal to believe in the 
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“life beyond” (p. 147) and one wonders on what sources he bases his 

description of an elected presbyterate and its competition with the bishops 
concerning church property (p. 152). These examples show Syuzyumov’s 
approach to Church history is not only biased ideologically but also inadequate 
from the purely scholarly point of view. 

It appears, therefore, that at least some of the Soviet Byzantine 
scholars, who deal with questions of ecclesiastical and religious history, 
still feel obligated to adopt ideological cliches which prosper in the popular 
and semi-popular anti-religious publications used in Party cells or as 
textbooks in secondary schools. One must mention that A. P. Kazhdan, one 
of the three authors who wrote the chapters on religion in the Soviet 

History is also a regular contributor to that particular literature, which 

is generally snubbed by Soviet scholars of some repute. In any case, it is 
refreshing to see that, compared with earlier Soviet publications in the 

same field, the History of Byzantium is less dominated by ideological 
cliches, even in the field of religious history. One can reasonably expect 
that it witnesses to a general trend towards a more objective and, 
internationally, more acceptable approach to Byzantine history. 

This last remark leads me to my concluding judgement. The C.M.H. 
and the Soviet History of Byzantium are addressed to two different publics. 
They are the product of two schools of historiography, which unfortunately 
developed in artificial isolation from one another in the last half-century. 
In the Soviet Union the field of ecclesiastical and religious history, more 
than any other field of medieval civilization, suffered from the obligation, 
imposed on all historians, to accept the universal validity of the Marxist 
interpretation of religion, i.e., as a means of exploitation of the poor by 
the rich. Whatever the partial truth of this interpretation in the history of 
medieval ecclesiastical institutions, few Western historians will accept 
the application of this criterion to all religious phenomena and most 
Soviet historians will admit today—at least privately—that, during the decades 
of obligatory Marxism, Russian Byzantine studies suffered greatly. Against 
this background the new Soviet History is an extremely significant break¬ 
through. Even in the fields of religious and ecclesiastical history, ideologically 
the “hottest” issue, in spite of the deficiencies and flaws mentioned above, 
the trend towards “convergence” with Western approaches is quite apparent, 
as seen, for example, in the work of Udal’tsova, and in the chapters on 
Art history. 

Seen against its own historiographical background, C.M.H. reflects a 
trend towards a positive evaluation of Byzantine Christianity in its hierarchy 
of religious values, in its attitude towards society and the State, in its 
competition with Western Christendom. Little traces of Gibbonianism or 
of the traditional Western attitude of condescension towards the “schismatic” 
Byzantines are found in the brilliant studies on Byzantine religion by 
Mathew, Dvornik, Hussey, Herman and Wellesz. Some Western historians 
may even find that the trend, which these authors represent, needs to be 
balanced by a more critical approach as well. In any case, whatever its 
defects of composition, C.M.H. is certainly a major and up-to-date source 
of information about the Byzantine Church, the best available in English. 
The Soviet History is vastly inferior, if one applies to it the same criteria 
but, if seen as a step towards a more objective approach to Byzantine 
scholarship in the Soviet Union, it may one day be recognized as an 
historiographical event of the greatest importance. 

John Meyendorff 
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In Memoriam 


Paul Evdokimov 

(1901-1970) 

Paul N. Evdokimov, Orthodox thinker and active ecumenist died in 
Meudon, near Paris, on September 16, 1970. Born in St. Petersburg in 
1901, Evdokimov studied at a military school, then was admitted to the 
Theological Academy of Kiev. He emigrated in 1920 and lived with his 
mother in Clamart, near Paris. Since 1923, he was active in organizing 
Orthodox Youth groups. As soon as a Theological School, St. Sergius, 
was opened in Paris, he enrolled as a student and graduated in 1928 with 
a “first-class” diploma. 

Later, he became a leading figure in the ecumenical movement and 
contributed actively to an Orthodox-Protestant rapprochement. 

During the war, he was active in Lyon, in Valence and in the South 
of France. He received a Doctor’s degree from the University of Aix. After 
the war, he worked for the CIMADE, a Protestant organization helping 
emigres and displaced persons. Under these auspices, he directed, for 
several years, a student home, located in Sevres, then in Massy. He was 
also invited as a permanent lecturer at the Ecumenical Institute, organized 
by the World Council of Churches, near Geneva. In 1961, the Faculty 
Council of St. Sergius Theological Institute elected him to the chair of 
Moral Theology. 

During the last years of his life he also lectured at the Ecumenical 
Institute, organized in 1967 at the Catholic Institute in Paris. In 1968, he 
was awarded an honorary doctorate by the Theological Faculty of 
Thessalonica. 

Paul Evdokimov published mostly in French and his books were 
welcomed by Roman Catholic and Protestant publishers. His most important 
works are “The Woman and the Salvation of the World” (1958); “Orthodoxy” 
(1959); “Marriage, Sacrament of Love” (1962); “The Ages of Spiritual 
Life” (1962; also published in English as “Struggle with God,” 1966); 
“Prayer in The Eastern Church” (1966); “Christ in Russian Religous 
Thought” (1970); “The Holy Spirit in Orthodox Tradition” (1970); 
“Theology of Beauty: The Icons” (1970). 

The central theme of his thought was the Christian doctrine of man 
in the light of the transfiguring power of the Holy Spirit. 

The funeral service was celebrated on September 18, at the lowel 
level Chapel of the Holy Trinity, at St. Alexander’s Nevsky Cathedral in 
Paris. Orthodox and ecumenical personalities pronounced eulogies. Burial 
took place at the Russian cemetery, St. Genevifcve-des-Bois. 

P.K. 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Frank Federoff (72) — was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Bishop Dmitri of Washington at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, 
Crestwood, New York, on January 17, 1971. 

Deacon John Fleser (71) — was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Grace, Bishop Dmitri of Washington, by request of Archbishop 
Valerian, head of the Romanian Episcopate, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel in Crestwood, New York, on January 17, 1971. 

Deacon Stephen Fraser (71) —was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, at St. Nicholas Cathedral in 
Brooklyn, New York, on December 13, 1970. 

Joel McEachen (’68)— was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Bishop Timothy of Rodostolon, at St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago, 
Illinois, on July 26, 1970; to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence, 
Archbishop Iakovos, at St. Nicholas Church in Flushing, New York, 
on September 27, 1970. 

Robert Rafael (71) — was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Archbishop Iakovos, at the Church of the Saviour, in Rye, New York, on 
December 5, 1970. 


FACULTY 

Fr. Thomas Hopko spoke on “God, Man & Society” at Emmaus House 
in Harlem on December 20. On February 24 he lectured at John 
Fisher College in Rochester, New York on “Christological Anthropology,” 
and on March 10 he lectured at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in 
Mt. Kisco, New York on “Faith and Life Today.” 

Fr. John Meyendorff gave a paper on “The New Soviet and Cambridge 
Histories of the Byzantine Empire” at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association in Boston on December 29. On 
February 28 he lectured on Eastern Orthodoxy at the Trinity Institute 
in New York City. He was the guest preacher for the Pan-Orthodox 



Vespers Sunday of Orthodoxy at St. Basil’s Greek Orthodox Church, 
Troy, New York. On March 14 he lectured for the New England 
Orthodox Teachers’ Association in Stamford, Conn. He spoke on “The 
Orthodox Layman and American Orthodoxy” at St. Vladimir’s Theo¬ 
logical Foundation Retreat in March. His book: “Marriage: An 
Orthodox Perspective” was released by St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann was the main speaker at the celebration of 
the 175th Anniversary of Orthodoxy in America on October 1 in 
Toronto, Canada. In November he gave a series of lectures at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison; and in January at Hanover College, 
Indiana. He preached at the Sunday of Orthodoxy Pan-Orthodox Vespers 
at St. Anthony’s Church in Bergenfield, N. J. He led a Clergy Retreat 
and a Teachers’ Conference in Los Angeles March 12-15. His book 
“For the Life of the World” appeared in Italian and in Greek. 

Fr. Paul Schneirla spoke on “The Challenge of Autocephaly” at the 
Pan-Orthodox Vespers Service sponsored by the Lehigh Valley Orthodox 
Clergy Association on Sunday of Orthodoxy at St. George Antiochian 
Church in Allentown, Pa. 

Fr. John Townsend spoke on “Icon and Incarnation” at the Sunday of 
Orthodoxy Vespers held at St. John the Baptist Russian Orthodox 
Church in Spring Valley, New York. He was the Advisor to the 
Orthodox students who participated in the Inter-Seminary program on 
the Institute for Religious and Social Studies held at Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York City. 

Prof. Serge S. Verhovskoy was the guest speaker on “Orthodoxy” at the 
Pan-Orthodox Vespers on Sunday of Orthodoxy sponsored by the 
Greater Cleveland Council of Orthodox Clergy and Orthodox Youth 
Committee held at SS. Constantine & Helen Greek Orthodox Church 
in Cleveland. While there, he also represented the Seminary at an 
informal meeting to discuss the purpose and goals of St. Vladimir’s 
Theological Foundation. He spoke on “The Christian in the Business 
World” at the Foundation Retreat in March. 


LIBRARY—THE AVINOFF COLLECTION 

Mr. Nicholas Shoumatoff and his family of Bedford, New York, have 
made available to the users of St. Vladimir’s Seminary Library the collection 
of the late Dr. Andrey Avinoff. Dr. Avinoff was curator of Pittsburgh’s 
Carnegie Museum as well as professor of zoology and assistant professor 
of art at the University of Pittsburgh. His work as an entomologist is 
world famous. 

The collection is especially strong in the area of Russian ecclesiastical 
art and architecture. The contribution of this collection to scholarship on 
Russian iconography is potentially incalculable. There are also many works 
on Russian history, especially of the early period. Most of the books in 
the collection were published in Russia in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

Present plans at St. Vladimir’s Library include cataloguing the entire 
collection over a period of years so that references to these important books 
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will be interfiled in the catalog of the Seminary library. The collection itself 
will remain with the Shoumatoff family in Bedford, but arrangements have 
been made so that scholars can use the books at the Shoumatoff home. 

SEMINARY CHOIR 

The Seminary Choir, under the direction of Professor David Drillock, 
made the following visitations during the spring semester, 1971: 

February 21 — Holy Trinity Church, East Meadow, New York 
February 28 — Christ the Saviour Church, Paramus, New Jersey 
March 7 — St. Vladimir Church, Trenton, New Jersey 

March 7 — Holy Trinity Church, New Rochelle, New York (Pan- 
Orthodox Vesper Service) 

March 14 — Assumption of the Virgin Mary Church, Clifton, New Jersey 

March 19 — St. Gregory the Theologian Church, Wappingers Falls, 

New York 

March 21 — Three Saints Church, Ansonia, Connecticut 

March 26 — Evening Concert—St. Vartan Armenian Cathedral 

March 28 — SS. Peter & Paul Church, Jersey City, New Jersey 

April 4 — St. John the Baptist Church, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

April 25 — St. Nicholas Church, Salem, Massachusetts 

May 9 — SS. Peter & Paul Church, Endicott, New York 

May 16 — Holy Resurrection Church. Wayne, New Jersey 


Notes on Contributors 

Georges Barrois is Visiting Profesor of Old Testament at the Seminary. 

John H. Erickson is a Doctoral student at Yale University, presently fellow 
at the Canon Law Institute, Stamford University. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Liturgical Theology and Seminary 
Dean. 
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